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Fielding H. Yost 


ROM coast to coast, wherever the game of foot- 
ball is played, Fielding H. Yost, Athletic Director 

of the University of Michigan, is known and respected 
as a man who for more than a quarter of a century 
has been known and recognized as one of the greatest 
coaches and characters in the history of the game. 
Yost was born at Fairview, West Virginia, April 
80, 1871. Although he delighted in vigorous outdoor 
life, he did not have the athletic advantages enjoyed 


by the modern youth. Even after his matriculation Voi. X DeEcEMBER, 1929 No. 4 
at Ohio Normal in 1891, Yost’s nearest approach to 
football was a game in which the students, as many 
as a hundred on a side, engaged in kicking an old 
association ball over hedges at opposite ends of a _ CONTENTS 
large field. ¢ 
After a year at Ohio Normal, Yost entered busi- Football, a Grand Old Game 3 
ness for three years, making enough money to return ; 
to college, this time to the University of West John L. Griffith 
Virginia. 
It is a peculiar thing that Yost played in the first Basketball on the Pacifie Coast 5 


football game he ever saw. Before going to West 
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Virginia he had never witnessed a game of football. 
He loved sports and reported for the team. His 
aggressiveness won a place for him on the first eleven 
and he played in the first game he had ever seen. 

Although inexperienced in gridiron tactics, Yost 


Rocky Mountain Intercollegiate Basketball... 6 
Schubert R. Dyche 





rapidly mastered the fundamentals and blossomed out Basketball in the Missouri Valley..................... 7 
as a regular in his first year at school, playing in G. R. Edwards 
every game. 
After three years at West Virginia, Yost entered P 
Lafayette, playing on the first Lafayette team to Eastern Collegiate Basketball 8 


beat Pennsylvania. Howard B. Ortner 


On the strength of a recommendation from one 





of his former coaches Yost was appointed head coach A Student-Built Athletic Plant . 10 
of the Ohio Wesleyan team in 1897. Dook Stanley 
In the brief span of four years Yost turned out 
championship teams at Ohio Wesleyan, in 1897; at st! 
the University of Nebraska, in 1898; at the Univer- Editorials _..... 14 





A High School Basketball Offensive System 16 
Dr. H. C. Carlson 


sity of Kansas, in 1899, and at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, in 1900. 

An intercollegiate rule between California and 
Stanford, providing that only graduate coaches should : 
be hired, prevented the retention of Yost at Stanford. — for Character and for World 20 ps 
It was this rule which made it possible for Manager i, Gk ESRI — -. a 
Baird to secure the services of Coach Yost for Mich- John L. Griffith 
igan in 1901. 

To know Yost well is to love and admire him, 
to respect him and to imitate him. His accomplish- 
ments at Michigan as Coach and Director mark him 
as a leading exponent of all that is fine, constructive 
and progressive in college athletics. 


The Yost Field House, the Stadium, the Intramural 
Sports Building and the entire athletic system at 
Michigan are the result of his sane, comprehensive 
program. 

To be one of the leading men in a profession for 
over a quarter of a century is a big job, yet Fielding 
H. Yost is a much bigger man than he was twenty 
years ago. He has grown up with the game, and 
football has benefited thereby. Truly, Michigan and 
the coaching profession has a right to be proud of 
one of the greatest characters in the game today. 


The Interest of the State in Physical Educa- 
tion as Exemplified in Its Legislation........ 28 
Paul E. Belting, Ph. D. 
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A Perfect Sphere 


for many a year 


Double cross tension lining, valve type inflation and 
unsurpassed performance, has long established the 
superiority of Wilson Basketballs. They have always 
embodied worth-while innovations of construc- 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


tion that have brought advancement to the game. 

As they have demonstrated dependability in 
the past, so will they in the future, and faithfully 
serve as the highest standard for comparison. 
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Devens of Harvard swith the ball, warding off the attack of the 


Wolverines during the first quarter of the Harvard-Michigan game 





Football a Grand Old Game 


Football is good or bad, depending upon the 
prejudices of those who evaluate the game 


this year it has been better than 

ever, according to men who en- 
joy good health, who are fond of vig- 
orous and rough sports, who are not 
afraid of big things, who believe that 
school and college athletic administra- 
tors are for the most part honest and 
capable of administering athletics and 
who believe that we need a certain 
amount of color and pageantry in our 
lives today. 

There is more bad than good to be 
found in football, according to the 
Carnegie Report, and in the minds of 
many men who are not well, who, 
growing old, lament that the younger 
generation does not properly appreci- 
ate scholarship and ‘overappreciates 
football, who are tremendously. inter- 
ested in some one thing and who are 
jealous because the people manifest 
more interest in football than they do 
in other hobbies, interests, or studies. 

The football as played this year, ac- 
cording to the coaches who have been 
consulted, is a good.game.and.should 
not be materially changed by the rules 
makers. The fumble rule has resulted 
in attempts on the part of the defense 


P tis ser is a good game and 


By John L. Griffith 


to catch and run back punts, and thus 
has accomplished one of the purposes 
of the rule. It is still possible for a 
team blessed with a line bucker play- 
ing behind a good line of forwards to 
make satisfactory progress through 
the line. In fact, practically all of the 
outstanding teams at the end of the 
season had a good line attack. The 
running attack which the public en- 
joyed has been used more than it was 
for a number of years. Wide, sweep- 
ing end runs were out of style in for- 
mer days. Short slants out of tackle 
now and then with a cut back were 
common. The wide end run with a 
lateral or possible lateral pass has 
proven one of the features of 1929 
football. The wisdom of the rules 





ALF a million school and 

college boys this year are the 
better for having played this 
great American game. Through 
it the schools and colleges have 
been stimulated rather than hin- 
dered in their work of preparing 
the younger generation. 





makers in inserting the lateral pass 
has been justified. From a coaching 
standpoint the lateral pass has not 
been a _ tremendously dangerous 
weapon of attack. However, it is 
worth retaining. Since the best teams 
perfect blocking and tackling to such 
a degree that when two _ evenly 
matched teams meet neither can score 
by running or bucking, the forward 
pass as a last resort weapon has 
proven its value. The kicking of 1929 
apparently was a little better than last 
year, and, with the opponents set to 
catch punts, an effort was evidently 
made on the part of the coaches to 
instruct their kickers to punt out of 
bounds instead of to kick down the 
middle of the field. 

Football this season, according to 
the officials, was better than ever be- 
fore, the reasons being that the rules 
are more clearly stated now than for- 
merly and that the rules committee 
puts the rules on the market early 
enough for all to have a chance to 
study them. Further, the coaches and 
players appreciate better than they 
formerly did the fact that someone 
has to render decisions and that the 








Lelan Eison of the Uni- 
versity of California being 
tackled in the California- 
Washington State game 


officials for the most part not only 
attempt to render honest decisions but 
are as accurate as it is reasonable to 
expect humans to be. 

Present day football is not so hard 
on the players as was the football of 
twenty-five years ago, according to the 
men who are qualified to speak about 
the kind of football played in the two 
different periods. These men point out 
that in an earlier day comparatively 
few men composed the squads, substi- 
tutions were seldom made, equipment 
was inferior, the men were required 
to practice sometimes four or five 
hours a day, and the conveniences of 
present day travel were then un- 
known. On the other hand, they call 
attention to the fact that today the 
squads are large, that it is customary 
for a coach to substitute for an in- 
jured or tiring player, that every pos- 
sible attention is given the players by 
trainers and doctors, and that they 
have the best equipment that money 
can buy. They are not permitted as 
a group to practice more than two 
hours a day in some of the confer- 
ences; they are not driven and ha- 
rangued as were the players of an 
earlier day, and they have an oppor- 
tunity to travel and see things that 
was denied, for the most part, the 
fathers of the present generation of 
athletes. Although there are some 
who have professed concern because 


Pope of Purdue running with the ball 
in the Purdue-Chicago game 
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the college football men are not paid 
to play, since they furnish entertain- 
ment for thousands of spectators and 
since the game that they play is rough 
and hard, it is interesting to note 
that not many of these protests, if 

















Knudson, Maroon fullback, intercepting a 
forward pass 


any, have come from the men most 
concerned, namely, the players. 
Football is the great American 
game, say several million fans, the 
general public that reads the sports 
pages and listens to the accounts of 
the games over the radio, and all who 
rejoice that in a nation such as ours 
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healthy young Americans still are 
willing to play a rough game like foot- 
ball for fun and glory rather than for 
the few dollars that they might hope 
to earn for their efforts. The Amer- 
ican public does not believe that the 
games with earning power should be 
curtailed because they have earning 
power, or that the games which do not 
have earning power should be stressed 
for the sole reason that they are unat- 
tractive and do not have earning 
power. The general public does not 
believe that school and college admin- 
istrators and coaches are mercenary 
and are actuated by selfish and sordid 
motives in carrying on their responsi- 
bilities, because they know that very, 
very few of these men have ever been 
paid more than a living wage for the 
service that they have rendered the 
American youth, the things that they 
have done to perpetuate American 
amateur sports. 

Football for 1929, with the excep- 
tion of a few games yet to be played, 
has come to a close. One-half a mil- 
lion school and college boys who have 
played the game, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are better for having played. 
The schools and colleges have been 
stimulated rather than hindered in 
their work of preparing the younger 
generation for the lives which they 
are to live in the ensuing forty years. 
Football was not responsible for the 
break in the stock market; it cannot 
be charged that the ills of society have 
been made worse because the Ameri- 
can people have given some attention 
to the game. Rather, the people as a 
whole, due to the fact that they have 
given play to their emotions in terms 
of football, have witnessed the deeds 
of valor on the field and have enjoyed 
the color and pageantry of the specta- 
cles, have gone about their tasks with 
renewed vigor and enthusiasm, and 
the nation is stronger, more virile and 
possessed of more idealism because of 
American school and college football 
as exemplified in 1929. 
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Basketball of Nineteen Twenty- 
eight and Nine 


A detailed study of last year’s basketball aids 
in the preparation of basketball for this year. 


Basketball on the Pacific 
Coast 


By J. Fred Bohler 


Director of Athletics, 
Washington State College 

ASKETBALL on the Pacific Coast 
is what might be called a product 
of the West, since the coaches of our 
colleges and universities, not to men- 
tion those of our high schools, are, 
with very few exceptions, men who 
have received their training in our 
Western institutions. Then, too, there 
have been very few intersectional 
games in this sport to give a basis of 
comparison, either. with reference to 
styles of play or relative strength of 
teams. For that reason our types of 
play may be somewhat peculiar to our 
section, or, more accurately speaking, 
peculiar to each the Northern or 
Southern divisions of this Western 
section, for the styles of play seem to 
vary somewhat in each area. This 
difference may fundamentally be due 
to the fact that the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference teams in California were 
teams in which large, heavy men, 
many of whom were football players, 
predominated. This naturally resulted 
in a somewhat slower and rougher 
type of game. This is true, not only 
of the Coast Conference teams, but 
to some extent of all the California 
college teams. In the Northern area, 
men used on the teams were of the 
smaller type, fast and aggressive, 
coaches depending more upon speed 
and fast team play to win games. It 
is noticeable, however, that in the 
play-off between the winners of the 
two sections, the South conquered the 
North, indicating their superiority. I 
am not convinced, however, that that 
superiority was due so much to the 
style of offense and defense used as 
it was to the size and all-round ability 
of the players. This emphasizes the 
fact that a coach must adapt his style 

of play to the material available. 
Again, in the South, a goodly num- 
ber of the teams have been using 
some type of the zone defense. A 
number use a straight five-man zone 
defense: i.e., a form of defense in 
which each player is responsible for a 
given section of the floor, the usual 
formation being three men in the 
front line with two men in a rear line. 














DIAG. / 








Quick break offensive used by a number of 

teams. Big dependable guards get the ball 

off the backboard, pass to the forwards, who 

have already started down the floor. The 

forwards may pass to each other, to the cen- 
ter or dribble in 

















DIAG. 2 


A play used most effectively. The forward 
at the foul goal line receives the pass from 
G-1, C cuts in, F-2 feints a pass to him, pivots 
and dribbles in. F-2 in this particular case 
happened to be a left-handed player. This 
may be alternated by F-1 cutting for the 
basket with F-2 using a hook pass to him 





Another method used effectively in 
this section is one in which the two 
men in the back line assume the zone 
defense, while those in the front line 
cover their men in a man-to-man 
shifting type of defense. This style 
keeps the two big guards in the rear 
line where they can do their most ef- 
fective work. Still another method in 
vogue is one in which a five-man mass 
defense is formed. The first two men 
through the first line are covered by 
the guards in the second line; the 
third man coming through is covered 
by the man nearest whom he passes 
in going through. 


The type of defense most commonly 
used by the teams in the Northern 
area, but which also meets with some 
favor in the South, is the straight 
five-man, mass man-for-man defense. 
In this case, the men are definitely 
assigned to their opponents before- 
hand. The assignments are made 
with the idea of placing men where 
they will be most effective. The 
strictly zone type of defense popular 
in the South has been gradually dis- 
carded by the coaches of the North- 
west, with possibly one exception. 


There is not so much difference in 
the offensive style of play in teams 
of the Northern and Southern sec- 
tions as in the defensive. There are 
very few teams that use definitely set 
plays. Practically all use a quick 
breaking offense. Perhaps the most 
effective one was that used by our 
championship team. This team, using 
the zone defense, had its two for- 
wards break down the sides of the 
floor the moment their opponents took 
a shot at the basket. They depended 
on their guards getting possession of 
the ball off the backboard and imme- 
diately making a long pass to these 
forwards rushing down the floor. The 
forwards invariably beat their oppos- 
ing guards to the basket. The center 
hesitated only until assured his team- 
mate had possession of the ball and 
then trailed the forwards down the 
floor to be in position to receive a 
pass from the forwards. This style 
of offense is only possible where the 
guards are tall and dependable. One 
of the Northern teams used this form 
of offense slightly modified. Instead 
of using a long pass, the guards, upon 
getting possession of the ball, drib- 
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DIAG.3 


As far as the prospects for this 
year are concerned, we have no rea- 
son to believe that there will be any 
decided change. The staffs, as far as 
the Coast Conference teams are con- 
cerned, will be the same as last 
season, except that Sam Barry, for- 
merly of the University of Iowa, will 
have charge of the team at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California at Los 
Angeles. Whether or not Mr. Barry 
will introduce any new styles of play 
remains to be seen. This is the first 
time in years that a basketball man 
from the East or Middle West has 
been called to a basketball coaching 
job in any of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference universities or colleges. 

The writer believes that, in the 
main, there is not a great deal of dif- 
ference in the styles of offense and 
defense used by teams in the different 
sections of the country, since he had 





A type of set play used. C-5 passes to G-2, 
who passes to F-1, who has started toward 
G-2; F-1 stops, pivots and blocks out his 
guard; G-2 follows his pass, circles around 
No. 1 from whom he receives a short pass 
and cuts for the basket. The result is that 
both guards are apt to be blocked out by F-1 


bled down and then passed to the for- 
wards breaking in, or to the center, 
who in turn passed to the forwards. 

Some teams used a slow offense 
with an attempt to execute specific set 
plays. One method was to send the 
forwards to the corners, another man 
playing near the middle and back, and 
the other two near the side lines. The 
center man usually directed the play, 
passing to the men as they cut in 
from the sides, or to the forwards in 
the corners. Attempts were made at 
so-called “legal” blocks in order to get 
a man clear for a shot. The man with 
the ball gave the signal for certain 
set plays by the way he maneuvered 
with the ball. 

Another system, somewhat similar, 
used by several teams, called for three 
men inside the opponent’s defensive 
area; the forwards in the corners and 
the center directly in front of the 
basket near the foul goal line, the 
guards manipulating the ball in front 
of them. From these positions, quick 
thrusts were made at the basket with 
the plays focusing around the center. 

Both the long and short passing 
game is used, although the most pop- 
ular style is a combination of the two. 
On the Coast, the teams are favoring 
the push arch or chest shot, while the 
one hand push shot is commonly used 
for close-in shots at the basket. 
Whether teams used long shots de- 
pended upon the ability of the play- 
ers involved. Some teams worked the 
ball around and in, never trying for 
the basket unless they had a reason- 
able chance to convert, thereby elim- 
inating long shooting almost entirely. 
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DIAG. 4 


Divisions of the floor in zone defense 








the opportunity to see several of these 


teams from the Middle West and East 
in action last winter. One difference, 
however, was very marked. That 
was that the Eastern men, as a whole, 
seemed to be more dependable shots 
than those of the Far West. 


Rocky Mountain Inter- 


collegiate Basketball 


By Schubert R. Dyche 
Director of Athletics, 
Montana State College 


HE basketball championship of 
the Rocky Mountain Conference 
is determined in a very satisfactory 
manner by a final series of games be- 
tween the respective leaders of a 
Western and an Eastern division. 
Divisional standing is determined on 
a percentage basis. 
The Western Division includes the 
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University of Utah, Utah State Col- 
lege, Brigham Young University, and 
Montana State College. The Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Colorado Univer- 
sity, Colorado Teachers College, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Agricultural 
College, Western State College, and 
Colorado School of Mines make up the 
Eastern Division of this group. 

Last season the University of Utah 
presented a compact five-man zone de- 
fense, three men front and two rear, 
which shifted easily and cleverly in 
front of plays designed to work the 
ball in for close shots. Utah’s four- 
man offense was based on a quick 
break from recoveries off the back 
board. 

Three remaining teams in this di- 
vision used a man-to-man defense. 
Brigham Young University and Mon- 
tana State directed this by using in- 
dividual assignments over the entire 
floor. Utah State combined individ- 
ual assignments with a mid-floor pick- 
up, fighting back into defensive ter- 
ritory. These three teams employed 
a five-man, quick breaking, short 
passing and versatile offensive, run- 
ning up tremendous scores against 
strong opponents. Montana State and 
Brigham Young played a crucial game 
in which the score was 65 to 57, where 
practically every shot was taken un- 
der close guarding. Both teams 
worked on the principle of getting a 
maximum number of close-up tries, 
as careful observation and long ex- 
perience had shown that nearly as 
great a percentage of goals are scored 
from apparently unfavorable positions 
as are scored following attempts from 
supposedly favorable positions. Mon- 
tana State, Brigham Young, and Utah 
State also employed a delayed or back 
court offensive when conditions put 
the burden of proof on the defensive 
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DIAG, S 
Moves with the ball in front of defense 
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team. The dribble was practically 
eliminated as a method of advancing 
the ball in the Western Division. 

A more orthodox type of basketball 
was played in the Eastern Division, 
whose Colorado University leaders 
were defeated in a play-off series by 
Montana State, leaders of the West- 
ern Division. 

A retreated five-man defense, either 
zone or man-to-man was the prevail- 
ing style in the Eastern Division, 
with occasional efforts at so-called 
“stalling” in an attempt to draw these 
defenses out of position or to con- 
serve a lead. Offenses were based pri- 
marily on plays to work the ball 
through set defenses. 

The Colorado College offense was 
based upon a fast dribble for the 
basket, with resultant shot or fake 
shot and pass to trailer. Colorado 
Teachers and Wyoming used a well 
worked out plan of set plays when 
conditions were favorable. Western 
State and Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege based their offensive upon fast 
work by a running guard dribbling 
the ball into offensive position. Colo- 
rado University used a four-man of- 
fensive with legal blocking and much 
back passing, until a favorable cut for 
the basket presented itself. 

It is expected that the general types 
of play will remain in vogue in this 
seetion as outlined above, as no ex- 
tensive changes in coaching staffs are 
contemplated. 


Basketball in the Missouri 
Valley 
By G. R. Edwards 


University of Missouri 
ROBABLY the most distinctive 
P characteristic of basketball in the 
Missouri Valley region has been the 
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With ball through the defense 
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widespread use of the zone defense. 
Consequently, any discussion of the 
game as played in this territory must 
contain a description of this defense 
and the plays used for penetrating it. 

The popularity of the zone defense 
in this area undoubtedly has been due 
to the success of the teams of the 
universities of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
These two teams employ a zone de- 
fense and have won championships in 
their conferences for the last eight 
seasons. Last year five of the teams 
in the “Big Six” and four of the five 
in the Missouri Valley Conference, as 
well as most of the college teams in 
the various state conferences, used a 
zone defense. Washington University 
of St. Louis, winner of first place in 
the Missouri Valley Conference, and 
the University of Missouri, runner-up 
in the Big Six, were the only major 
teams which employed a man-to-man 
style. 

Briefly, the zone defense consists of 
dividing the possible scoring positions 
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DIAG.7 








First pass in a timed offense. (Side in pos- 
session of the ball is represented by num- 
bered circles) 


among the five defensive players so 
that any opponent will be faced by a 
guard when he tries for a goal. The 
defensive men await the play from 
their assigned positions and are re- 
sponsible for each shot from their 
area regardless of which opponent 
makes the attempt. 

A successful zone defense calls for 
a fast defensive break, since if oppo- 
nents get within scoring range before 
the defense is set good shots usually 
are obtained. The set formation finds 
a three-two arrangement as shown in 
Diagram 4. The dotted lines repre- 
sent roughly the areas for which each 
player is responsible. The front line 
forms close to the center circle when 
opponents are considered dangerous 








DIAG.8 
Other passes in a timed offense 











on long shots, and retreats toward the 
free throw circle as shorter shots are 
attempted. 

Diagram 5 shows the defensive 
moves made when a player with the 
ball approaches one of the front line 
areas. The man stationed in the de- 
fensive zone advances to the forward 
part of his territory to hinder a long 
shot or pass. The two other front 
line men drop back to the rear of 
their zones to protect in case the of- 
fensive man tries to drive past. As 
long as the ball remains in front of 
the defense, the two guards retain 
their positions about ten feet from 
the basket and about twelve feet 
apart regardless of the location or 
number of opponents in their terri- 
tory, except that any offensive player 
stationed under the basket is kept 
covered by one guard. 

Diagram 6 shows defensive moves 
if the ball is passed to a corner or 
deep side line position. The guard 
nearest the ball rushes to cover the 
opponent. His team mate guard is 
drawn under the basket. The weak 
side forward drops back to the rear 
line of defense to fill the territory left 
vacant by the guard, and the other 
front line men retreat to the rear of 
their zones. 

In general each defensive man is 
restricted to his own territory. Still, 
he is required to go from one to three 
strides into the neighboring zones 
when emergencies exist there. Each 
defensive man is allotted a space not 
exceeding twenty-five feet in diameter 
and usually is able to shift across this 
space fast enough to meet new scor- 
ing threats. The man with the ball 
always finds two defensive men be- 
tween him and the goal. This per- 
mits the nearest defensive player to 
rush the ball holder, since if he is side 
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stepped, another defensive player is 
ready to take up the guarding burden. 

Methods of scoring on such a de- 
fense were slow in evolving, but now 
have become so certain that accurate 
handling of the ball usually results in 
a good shot. 

At first the fast offensive break was 
considered the best method of obtain- 
ing scoring chances, but fumbles, held 
balls, and out-of-bounds plays permit 
the defense to get set so often that 
the fast break is not consistent. A 
few teams still employ it to catch a 
slow forming defense unawares. 

The second method evolved con- 
sisted of a long shot with aggressive 
rebound work. In this style the de- 
fense is forced as far back as possible 
by threats of passes or dribbles. Two 
offensive men are stationed within the 
defense formation and maneuver to 
obtain surprise passes. To stop such 
passes the defense becomes bunched. 
As soon as this happens the most ac- 
curate long shooter cuts loose with an 
attempt. With every long shot one or 
two offensive men charge under the 
basket and either try to score on the 
rebound or pass the ball back out of 
the defensive area. A team posses- 
sing one long shot man and a good 
rebound player has always been able 
to score many points on a zone de- 
fense. 

In addition to the fast break and 
long shot offense most teams have de- 
veloped either a series of timed plays 
or are using delayed and stalling 
tactics. 

The timed plays usually send three 
men through the defense. These 
three have prescribed paths or posi- 
tions which are designed to confuse 
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Number I passes to No. 3, No. 5 blocks for 

No. 4, No. 4 comes in front of No. 3, takes 

the ball from No. 3 and dribbles in for a 
shot 
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the defense or to draw various de- 
fensive men out of position. Dia- 
grams 7 and 8 illustrate a timed of- 
fensive play. The side in possession 
of the ball is represented by num- 
bered circles. 

With the ball in the hands of guard 
(1) the defense takes the position 
shown. A pass to forward (3) is sel- 
dom hindered by the defense, but the 
forward usually is covered too quickly 
for a good shot to be taken. With 
the ball in the corner, the defensive 
men shift to the positions shown, and 
while they are moving the passes 
shown in Diagram 8 are made. 

Forward (3) hook passes to guard 
(2) who snaps the ball to forward 
(5) or to center (4). If the passes 
are handled quickly and accurately 
one of the latter two will have a short 
shot before the defense can shift to 
stop it. 

Delayed and stalling offenses have 
been so disconcerting to the zone sys- 








DIAG. 10 


Number I bounce passes to No. 3 and goes 

into the basket; No. 3 fakes the ball to No.1 

and gives it to No. Fd who dribbles in and 
Ss ts 











tem that they have grown rapidly in 
popularity, and 1930 probably will 
witness a further spread. Possession 
of the ball is the essential feature in 
these slower offenses. 

Teams using a delayed offense 
bring the ball to the first line of de- 
fense and pass back and forth until a 
certain opening occurs. No chances 
are taken on losing the ball, and shots 
are not tried unless the man is set 
and unhindered in his attempt. 

Teams with smart passers and one 
or two good dribblers go a step fur- 
ther in slowing up their offense. They 
work hard for a one point lead and 
then take the ball to the opposite end 
of the court. The zone defense being 
passive in character cannot cope with 
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such a stall. It has no value in ob- 
taining possession of the ball when 
opponents refuse to attempt scoring. 
In order to force the play the men 
must resort to a man-to-man defense 
or suffer a certain one point defeat. 

Such a shift of defensive types 
usually results in disaster. In the 
zone system the player nearest the 








DIAG.// 


Number 1 bounce passes to No. 3, No. 5 

blocks for No. 3, No. 3 pivots, and dribbles 

in and shoots. (No. 5 must take his blocking 

position behind No. 3’s opponent before the 
ball is passed) 











ball is taught, or soon develops, the 
habit of rushing the holder, since he 
has a team mate to stop any side step 
or dribble. Such a habit is suicidal 
in a man-to-man defense and results 
in many short uncovered shots. Con- 
sequently, zone defensive teams have 
an extremely difficult time in chang- 
ing to another type. 

The most ardent advocate of the 


‘gone defense in this territory pub- 


lished the opinion last year that in 
the future all teams should add a 
good man-to-man type to combat the 
stall. This leads to the prediction 
that the zone system of defense has 
reached the zenith of its popularity in 
this section, and 1930 will witness a 
gradual decline in its use. 


Eastern Collegiate 
Basketball 


By Howard B. Ortner 


Coach of Basketball 

Cornell University 
N discussing basketball as played in 
the East, one has to take into con- 
sideration interpretations of rules and 
styles of officiating, for it is suicidal 
to develop plays if they are of an il- 
iegal nature. Many plays, such as the 
take out, legal block plays, and other 
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DIAG, 12 





Pivot or four line play. Three men bring 
the ball down the court with No. 5, usually 
the center or another tall man, at the -foul 
line and No. 4, a good shot, at the side to- 
ward the corner. Pass is made to No. 5 and 
from there several plays may evolve. No. 5 
may turn and shoot or dribble and shoot. 
No. 5 may repass to No. 3, who gave him 
the pass. No. 5 may fake pass to No. 3 and 
give the pass either to No. 2, cutting, or No. 
4, who has come out from the side. This 

play may be started over by sending the 
ball back to the rear guard No. 1, who may 
also resort to a long set shot if necessary 
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Retiring Man-for-Man Defense. In this de- 
fense all five men retire, as soon as ball is 
lost, beyond the center of the court. This 
varies with the teams and also with size of 
court. This gives it the semblance of the 
five-man defense, but since each man picks 
up his own man it is a man-for-man defense 


forms of block plays which may be 
used in some sections successfully, 
particularly in the Middle West where 
officials are more liberal in their in- 
terpretations and allow both the of- 
fense and the defense more liberal 
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use of their bodies, cannot be used 
successfully in the East. This vari- 
ety of interpretation is unfortunate 
and the writer hopes that the time 
will come soon when basketball rules 
which are alike will be interpreted 
alike all over the country. 

Despite this less liberal game, of- 
fensive basketball in the East has im- 
proved very noticeably in the last ten 
years. It was not very long ago that 
Cornell and Pennsylvania played a 10 
to 9 game and Dartmouth and Cornell 
battled to an 11 to 10 score. Now it 
is an unusual game where less than 
fifteen baskets are made from the 
field. 

More teams each year are system- 
atizing their play with definite objec- 
tives and specialized players function- 
ing for their part in the play. The 
offensive systems are receiving more 
attention, for, while the defense still 
has an edge over the offense, the lat- 
ter through various stages of three, 
four, and five man offensive systems 
has now reached the stage where 
many teams are using their offense 
as their best defense; that is, they 














DIAG. /4. 
Scoring play of North Carolina State College 





are emphasizing possession of the ball 
as the best defense and they are not 
throwing the ball away on foolish 
shots, nor dangerous passes. The 
long passing game is used by very 
few teams as a sole means of getting 
the ball down the floor except on oc- 
casion to get it out of the enemy’s 
territory. The short criss-cross pass- 
ing is being used by most teams with 
objective plays and their alternatives 
in case the first does not work. 

Fast breaking offensive drives are 
used by some teams, generally having 
four men in the drive with a back 
guard or safety man in case of fumble 














DIAG.IS 





Kentucky Block Play 


or loss of the ball. A few teams are 
using specialized dribblers to get the 
ball down the court as fast as they 
can, and, if stopped, to work the ball 
around with considerable back pass- 
ing till a man is free on a cut or a 
feint, dribble and shot. Some teams 
with bigger men who are good on re- 
bounds are using the long shot attack 
with three men driving in hard for 
rebounds. Five-man offensive attacks 








DIAG 16 
Free Throw-line Play of Georgia 


are being used by many teams, and 
their scores are generally much 
higher, for they work on the theory 
that while their opponents may secure 
some baskets by- interceptions and 
fumbles, they in turn will get more 
baskets by having the entire team in 
the offensive drive. 

Probably because of this stricter of- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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N the chosen portions of a 580- 
() acre lake-bordered campus, the 
Associated Students of the 
University of Washington have built 
an athletic plant that has few equals 
in these United States for far- 
sighted planning and for continuous 
adaptability to the needs of an ever 
growing student body. 

And likewise it probably has 
few equals for majesty of scenic 
setting, for the major portion of the 
athletic fields at the University 
ef Washington are located on the 
lower portion of the campus where 
they have as their major asset a splen- 
did view across crystal clear lakes of 
two great mountain ranges whose 
snow-capped peaks, flanking each 
other 150 miles apart, parallel the 
entire campus. 

The athletic plant in their shadow 
has been built to provide sport 
facilities for every man, whatever 
may be his intent and however limited 
his means for taking part. The basis 
of the entire sports program at Wash- 
ington is an intramural system in 
which from forty-five to fifty of the 
men’s organizations on the campus 
take part, thus drawing into active 
athletic participation during the 
course of an average school year a 
total of between 4,500 and 5,500 
students from every branch of aca- 
demic endeavor. 

On this large substratum of athletic 
participation the varsity or inter- 
collegiate competitive teams of the 
University are built up. While the 
great intramural masses make gen- 
erous use of every facility, it is the 
varsity which in the main draws at- 
tention to the outstanding units of the 
Washington athletic plant. 

One of the earliest essentials that 
appeared in the Washington athletic 


Washington University Stadium 


A Student Built Athletic Plant 


By Dook Stanley 


system was the crew house. This 
large structure, facing on a portion 
of the government canal connecting 
Lakes Washington and Union, was 
built in 1917 and first used as an air- 
plane hangar for the Naval Air Unit 
stationed at the University during the 
World War. Remodelled inside follow- 
ing the war, the crew house now has 
facilities to accommodate the 150 or 
200 men who turn out for the aquatic 
sport at the beginning of each school 
year, as well as for housing the flotilla 
of fourteen racing and training shells 
that make up the Washington navy. 

Because of its natural location, the 
University affords exceptional facili- 
ties for the water sport. Bordering 
as it does on two large, landlocked 
fresh water lakes, rowing is possible 
in one section or another every day in 
the year. Windy days always find 
some lee shore providing adequate 
shelter for at-least a two or three mile 
row, while, if the very unusual is tak- 
ing place and a gale of the first mag- 
nitude is blowing, there is always the 
government canal connecting the lakes 
to Puget Sound to provide a sheltered 
course. The course for the biennial 
California-Washington regatta has in 
previous years been along the east 
shore of the south end of the largest 
lake, Lake Washington, but for the 
regatta next year will be moved to the 
north end of the lake where a 
straightaway three mile course, visible 
from the shore from end to end and 
capable of being followed from start 
to finish by an observation train, has 
been provided. 

Until last year, the quarters for the 
Varsity Boat Club, an integral por- 
tion of the rowing life at Washington, 
were within a short distance of the 
crew house. Owing to the general 
University expansion program, how- 





ever, these quarters had to be moved, 
and plans are now under way for erec- 
tion in the immediate future of a new 
and more commodious structure to 
house the rowing club. It has been 
an established policy at Washington te 
have virtually every member of the 
varsity squad live with his fellows at 
the club during the entire season. 
This policy was instituted by the late 
Hiram Conibear, father of rowing at 
Washington, who first pointed out the 
psychologically beneficial aspects such 
association has on the crew men dur- 
ing the long rowing season. 

Bordering the canal on which the 
crews train is the nine hole University 
golf course open to students at a smal! 
fee throughout the entire year. Also 
bordering the canal, lake and the uni- 
versity property, but further to the 
north, are the twenty-two acres of 
land purchased two years ago by the 
student body for a new eighteen hole 
course to be built in the immediate 
future. Both courses will join around 
the end of the huge Stadium, the first 
of the two outstandingly large units 
that the Associated Students built for 
their athletic plant. 

The Stadium was first conceived in 
the fall of 1919; ground for the struc- 
ture was broken in May, 1920, and on 
the following November 27 the dedica- 
tory game between Dartmouth and 
Washington was played. Seating 35,- 
000 people, this first unit of what 
eventually will be a football amphi- 
theatre seating 70,000 people was 
built at a cost of $565,034. The huge 
sum necessary for financing the build- 
ing was raised through bonds issued 
against the credit of the Associated 
Students. Financed entirely on stu- 
dent body credit in this manner, the 
Stadium has been used for gigantic 
summer attractions of a civic nature, 
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(Right) The University of Wash- 
ington shell house with the 
launch house adjoining for hous- 
ing the two coaching launches, 
faces on a portion of the gov- 
ernment canal that connects 
Lakes Washington and Union. 
From the shell house crews may 
leave to row on either lake or 
in the canal, depending upon 
j weather conditions 


(Right) Club house overlooking 
the golf course at the University 
of Washington. The club has a 
standing membership of 250, 
whose needs are accommodated 
at this house. In addition the 
structure serves the needs of 
the student body, who use the 
course the year around on pay- 
ment of a small fee 
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Below. Close-up of one of the 
University of Washington crews 
in an early season 

Ellis McDonald, captain of the 
varsity of 1928, can be seen row- 
ing number four in this shell 


Another close-up of a Univer- 
sity of Washington crew in ac- 
tion, this time in Union Bay, 
part of one of the two lakes that 
border the university campus 


(Below, left) A view of the cen 
ter four holes on the University 
of W ashington golf course. The 
view was taken several years 
ago, before extensive improve- 
ments and r i 


(Below, right) Another view of 
the University of Washington 
golf course, taken in mid-winter 
showing a small snow-bank in 
the right center, an unusual oc- 
currence for this section 
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such as the Wayfarer, year after year, 
as well as for the football games in 
season. From rentals obtained from 
these productions, as well as from 
football returns, the student body was 
able to retire the entire bonded in- 
debtedness of the Stadium in October, 
1926, eight years ahead of schedule. 
Today the huge structure stands en- 
tirely free of debt, the property of the 
University. 


A quarter mile cinder track with a 
220 yard straightaway within the bowl 
of the Stadium provides the setting 
for the intercollege track meets held 
at the University every spring, as well 
as for the high school relay meets 
when the track stars from all the high 
schools in Seattle gather to settle the 
all-city championship. 

Both for beauty of view and for 
player and spectator comfort, the 
Stadium is admirably located. It was 
constructed on an axis in such a way 
that no sun shines into the players’ 
faces during the conference games, 
and at the same time so faces that the 
huge gathering of fans have (out of 
the open end of the amphitheatre) a 
beautiful view of the lake and moun- 
tains, including majestic Mount 
Rainier, 14,000 feet high. 


Immediately adjoining the Stadium 
is the real gem of the University of 
Washington athletic plant. This is 
the huge Athletic Pavilion, another 
structure built entirely on student 
body credit and paid for from student 
body funds. 


The Pavilion has been declared by 
experts to be the greatest as well as 
one of the most unique structures of 
its kind in the United States. Facili- 
ties for virtually any kind of event 
imaginable comprise the equipment in- 
cluded within its walls. It has ‘been 
used not only for athletic contests, but 


for automobile shows, operas and 
pageants, and is equipped to handle 
the largest convention needs. 


The mammoth field house, con- 
structed in the Tudor Gothic style of 
architecture, cost more than $700,000. 
It is 385 feet long and 240 feet wide, 
and covers approximately two acres. 
It includes on its main floor a regula- 
tion size football field, on which the 
varsity teams practice during inclem- 
ent weather, an eighth of a mile 
running track, an intramural gym con- 
taining two basketball floors in addi- 
tion to the special floor set up in the 
center of the Pavilion for conference 
games, eighteen handball courts, and 
offices of the University physical edu- 
cation directors, athletic coaches and 
managers. Besides the two large sep- 
arate locker rooms for the Washing- 
ton varsity and visiting varsity teams, 
there is one large locker room with 
facilities for handling 2,000 students 
taking part in physical education or 
in intramural athletics. Provisions 
have also been made for construction 
in the near future of a 75 by 150 foot 
swimming tank adjoining the build- 
ing. 

The Pavilion has a seating capacity 
of 11,000 for basketball games and 
14,000 for convention purposes. The 
Associated Students have installed a 
$10,000 loud speaking system to be 
used when large audiences are assem- 
bled. During the daytime no arti- 
ficial illumination is required, as ‘the 
interior is plentifully lighted by a 
skylight containing 22,500 square feet 
of glass, equal to 44 per cent of the 
field area, 66 feet below. At night this 
vast hall is lighted by seventy-two 500 
watt nitrogen lamps. 


The Pavilion was constructed so 
that it would not only serve numerous 


purposes, but also that it would be. 

















South View of the University of Washington Athletic Pavilion 
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possible to change it from one event 
to another with the greatest ease and 
speed. Seventeen and one-half hours 
are all that are required to remove 
the setting and exhibits of an auto- 
mobile show and set up the basketball 
floor and bleachers in readiness for a 
conference game. 


Located next to the Stadium it is 
served by the same transportation 
facilities, and events which have been 
advertised for the latter have been 
shifted to the field house at the last 
moment in cases of inclement 
weather. 


The large concourses and corridors 
required in the building by fire ordi- 
nances for handling of large crowds 


are used when there are no crowds as ~ 


handball courts, boxing, wrestling and 
fencing areas. 


Two months earlier than was pos- 
sible before its construction, track 
teams are practicing inside the build- 
ing, and last year an indoor inter- 
collegiate meet was staged in the 
building. Because of these added fa- 
cilities Coach “Hec”. Edmundson, head 
of Washington’s track proteges, has 
been able to get a start equal to that 
of his southern competitors, and pro- 
duce track stars worthy of his out- 
standing ability as a coach. 


In the area immediately adjoining 
the Stadium and Pavilion will be cen- 
tered the remainder of the develop- 
ments planned on the University ath- 
letic program. The new eighteen hole 
golf course mentioned above is in the 
immediate neighborhood, while sur- 
rounding the building are the tennis 
courts, baseball fields and practice 
football fields already in use. There 
are fifteen men’s tennis courts in use 
adjoining the Pavilion, two baseball 
fields and three practice football fields, 
besides the regular football field used 
by the freshman squad. 


Women’s athletics at the University 
of Washington enjoy a plant built at 
state expense, and nearly as com- 
modious as the large structure devoted 
to the men. The new women’s gym, 
built at a cost of $300,000, was opened 
in the fall of 1928. Besides a large 
main gymnasium it includes several 
small basketball courts, a special room 
for dancing instruction and a large 
swimming pool. Adjoining the build- 
ing are ten tennis courts reserved for 
women’s use alone, and a large field 
on which the co-ed teams have their 
outdoor sports. 


Carefully planned at the beginning 
of the University, the athletic facili- 
ties have been designed to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing student 
body, with the ideal in view of pro- 
viding a sport of one kind or another 
for every man enrolled in the school. 
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Intersectional Relationships 


HE following editorial appeared in the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Herald under date line of No- 
vember 9th: 

“Harvard, the oldest university in the United 
States, breaks a precedent of long standing today. 
Rev. John Harvard in 1638 bequeathed half his estate 
to a university about to be established by the general 
court of Massachusetts, 291 years ago. Massachu- 
setts was then a colony. Not until 137 years later 
was rebellion against a British king to be revealed at 
Lexington and Concord. Ever since the game came 
to this country, Harvard teams have been playing 
football. But never has a football eleven represent- 
ing the oldest university in this country journeyed 
into the middlewest until today. It was a part of 
the tradition of Harvard that its teams should not 
travel far from home. Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth 
were its rivals. * * * The school which bears the 
name of old John Harvard has in the past pitted its 
players against Michigan elevens four times, but 
always Michigan has been required to travel east to 
Cambridge for the games; Harvard wouldn’t come 
west. Not that Harvard was afraid of Indians or 
cowboys; it just didn’t propose to travel west, and 
that was all there was to it. Today that tradition 
goes by the board and there is more than sporting 
significance involved. It indicates a broadening of 
interest. The barriers of sectionalism have been 
broken. Princeton plays Chicago, Notre Dame meets 
Carnegie Tech, Ohio State takes on the University 
of Pittsburgh, California, or Stanford, journeys east, 
and Pennsylvania goes to the far West. The Mich- 
igan-Harvard home-and-home agreement is typical of 
the change. This country is getting smaller. “East 
is East and West is West” is, so far as the United 
States is concerned, less the fact than it was even so 
short a time as 10 years ago. Today’s game is not 
intersectional; east and middlewest have merged into 
one section, just as, likewise, the west soon will be 
absorbed.” 

College athletics are undoubtedly responsible fully 


as much as, if not more than, any other agency in. 


bringing about friendly relations among the people 
who live in different sections of the country. The 
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men who are coaching and directing athletics in one 
section as well as the athletes profit from the contacts 
which football makes possible. In this connection the 
editor cannot refrain from quoting herewith from a 
letter written by Mr. William Bingham, Director of 
Intercollegiate Athletics at Harvard University, fol- 
lowing the Harvard-Michigan game. 


Mr. Bingham writes, “Please let me thank you for 
the splendid officials which you appointed on Satur- 
day. I had the pleasure of meeting them all before 
the game and also of talking with them between the 
halves. Again they confirmed my judgment that they 
go about their work knowing what they are doing. 
I was particularly impressed that they did not feel 
that the people had paid admission to watch them 
work, and any of the boys who seemed to have any- 
thing to say they listened to with patience and not 
with the officiousness which too often characterizes 
some of these tense games. As in all games, Satur- 
day’s game was no exception with regard to close 
decisions, but none of our boys returned with the 
feeling that we had other than a square deal.” 


Those who know Bill Bingham and know the kind 
of a man he is might well have expected him to write 
just that kind of a letter. 


The Pedagogy of Coaching 


ROFESSOR H. W. DAVIS, head of the’ English 

Department of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
has been quoted recently as having made the follow- 
ing interesting observation regarding the pedagogy 
of coaching. He says: 

“If I were the president of a college, one of the 
first things I should do would be to invite the faculty 
out to football practice three times a week during the 
season. 


“T have a notion that the best teaching in America 
is done on football practice fields. For thoroughness, 
effectiveness in results, and concentration in the pur- 
suit of objectives the training given on the gridiron 
surpasses that of any classroom in which I have ever 
been incarcerated. 


“One does not have to stand on the sidelines very 
many minutes to discover that football requires an 
immense amount of conditioning, that it is crammed 
full of technique, and that it is as complicated as 
bridge design. Yet every man on the squad swings 
into the setting-up exercises and the jogs around the 
field without a single grumble, gladly spends a whole 
afternoon practicing blocking, and feels a noticeable 
disgust with himself if he cuts in a yard too soon 
on play number 63.” 


A coach who remains long in the business is a good 
instructor. If he were not he would soon be crowded 
out of the profession. Doubtless many of the coaches, 
whether they have ever studied books on pedagogy 
or not, have mastered certain fundamentals of the 
technique of teaching. While not all of the credit 
can be given them for the fact that their students 
are tremendously interested in learning their foot- 
ball lessons, yet, without doubt, some of the finest 
teaching in the educational institutions of this coun- 
try is being done on the athletic fields. 
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Perry Christmas 


fi Editor and the staff of the Athletic Journal unite in expressing 
the hope that a Merry Christmas will be the lot of you and yours, 
and that the New Year will be indeed a happy one so far as you are 
concerned. 


\ 


The Holidays mean a great deal to the coach who has passed through 
a strenuous football season. They mean a great deal to those who con- 
stitute the athletic life of the nation. Football is a strenuous game; it 
demands that coaches and players give the best that is in them. Those 
who have not learned to “put out the best that is in them have not 
gotten full value from the game. Those who have done their best, 
whether they won or lost, will enjoy the Holiday respite. Theirs is the 
satisfaction of knowing that they did their best. Better than this can 
no man do. No matter what others may say or think, a man has to 
live with himself. Each knows full well the mistakes that were made. 
He knows also whether the mistakes were unavoidable. The Holiday 
season presents the opportunity for each of us to take stock of ourselves 
for the purpose of determining wherein we have failed, and having 
ascertained our weaknesses, to strengthen our determination and harden 
our wills to do better from now on. 


HE athletic coaches in the schools and colleges in a remarkable 

manner exemplify such virtues as self-control, tolerance, love of fair 
play and charity for the opponents. Others may lose their heads and 
run amuck. The coach must keep his feet on the ground ; he must re- 
member that if he loses control of himself and gives vent to his emotions 
he may expect the players likewise to lose their heads. A great many 
people have opportunities to do big things in a magnificent way. Not 
many of those, however, who have these opportunities possess sufhcient 
courage, will-power and intelligence to enable them to measure up to 
their responsibilities. Only a few of those who have had the oppor- 
tunity to do fine things and who have arisen to the occasion have there- 
after been able to so conduct themselves as to merit the respect, love 
and admiration of their fellows. The athletic coach is fortunate in that 
he has each year many opportunities of showing how a man should act 
in trying situations. The great majority of the men who are coaching 
school and college athletics meet the test admirably. Their influence in 
their local communities is for the best. 


We who publish and edit this magazine have enjoyed our contact with 
you, even though that contact has been more impersonal than we wish 
it were. Your problems are our problems; your battles are ours as well; 
we believe in you and the things that you are doing and we sincerely 
wish for you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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A High School Basketball 
Offensive System 


HERE is no system that can 
“| without a mastery of 

fundamentals. In _ basketball, 
the practice of any system is the 
practice of fundamentals. Any 
method employed to make this prac- 
tice a pleasure is conducive to best re- 
sults. A thing we like to do can be 
done better than a thing we do not 
like to do. The fundamentals may be 
arranged in outline, so that their 
practice will simulate their use in the 
system of play. 

In mapping out the plans for the 
season, the system of play should be 
broken up into its integral parts. This 
outline will give daily practice of the 
fundamentals. The system, in toto, is 
then practiced, and the same work is 
practiced at least twice under dif- 
ferent guises. 

We have described a system used 
with success by some of our teams in 
the past. In sequence, we try to de- 
velop the practice outline—the three, 
four, and five-man offensives. Center 
plays, out-of-bounds plays and jump 
ball plays follow the system. In this 
way the same thing is practiced under 
different guises, and proficiency in in- 
dividual details results in proficiency 
in the entire system. 


THE PRACTICE OUTLINE 


sh practice outline should be 
posted and known by the entire 
squad. It will require patience and 
hard work for the first week. Later, 
the squad will go through it as a mat- 
ter of habit, with a minimum loss of 
nervous and physical energies. The 
outline should be compact, with the 
details listed under a few sub-head- 
ings. To practice six groups each 
with three variations is apparently 
easier than to practice eighteen dif- 
ferént listed maneuvers. 

Calisthenics are not consistently 
apropos. However, there is value in 
a preliminary lining up. The boys 
get the feeling of being in one or- 
ganization. There is a gradual warm- 
ing up, physically and mentally. This 
may be made more of a pleasure than 
a drudgery. 

a. Ankles may be helped by rising 
on the toes. Breathing exercises may 
be carried on simultaneously. Then 
the squad may be numbered off into 
1’s and 2’s for other exercises. 

b. Pivots may be practiced with 1’s 
and 2’s facing each other. With the 
reverse pivot No. 1 may run past the 
team mate opposite him. Handling the 
ball, with a team mate opposite, pre- 
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sents an opportunity to practice the 
straight pivots. 

c. Feints and steps may be prac- 
ticed with team mates. Number 1 
may lean his body in one direction and 
go the opposite way. In driving to the 
right, he may look and step to the 
left but drive to the right with the 
left foot. In going to the left with 
deception, he may look and step to 
the right but drive to the left off the 
right foot. 

II 


Passing may be practiced with the 
1’s and 2’s on opposite sides of the 
floor. 

a. The baseball pass may be prac- 
ticed while standing still. It should 
be a hard accurate pass, either aerial 
or varied by a bounce. Deception may 
be developed later by looking in one 
direction and passing in the opposite. 

b. The push pass may be practiced 
by bringing the 1’s and the 2’s closer 
together. These passes may be both 
aerial and bounce types, with decep- 
tion a later development. 

c. Cutting as a fundamental may be 
introduced by starting toward the ball 
when the passer receives it. The re- 
ceiver goes closer to the basket and 
the passer directly across the floor, 
farther from the basket. 


III 

A long pass with an easy shot is 
not so common as heretofore, but 
presents a not too uncommon inci- 
dent. Like any other play it looks 
rather simple when executed properly, 
but requires painstaking practice. The 
fcllowing may be practiced on both 
sides of the floor. 

a. A long pass diagonally from the 
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middle of the floor to a man standing 
beneath the basket. This gives prac- 
tice in passing and receiving the ball 
as well as easy shooting practice. 

b. The above may be further en- 
hanced by the receiver cutting and re- 
ceiving the ball while on the run. 
This shot is just a little more difficult. 


C. A man may cut parallel with the 
side line, receive the ball at a point 
even with the foul line and dribble 
under the basket for his shot. This 
will add the feature of the dribble to 
= fundamentals already prac- 

iced. 


d. The man with the ball may fake 
any one of the above passes, or fake 


a shot and then dribble in beneath the 
basket for an easy shot. 


IV 


The cut across the foul line should 
be made from a point on the side line, 
out from the foul line. The man with 
the ball should be on the opposite side 
line near the middle of the floor. He 
may take one dribble as a signal for 
his team mate to start his cut. These 
stunts should be practiced on both 
sides of the floor. 


a. The cutter receives the ball at 
the foul line and dribbles in fast for 
a shot. The passer goes behind the 
receiver to the opposite side of the 
basket, in case there is an overshot. 


b. The cutter receives the ball, 
stops, pivots, and returns the ball to 
the first passer. The first passer on 
receiving the return pass, dribbles in 
fast for a shot beneath the basket. 
The original cutter may stay at the 


‘ foul line to receive a back pass in 


case the first shot is missed. 


c. The cutter receives the ball, stops 
at the foul line, fakes a return pass, 
but pivots and dribbles in fast for 
a shot beneath the basket. As in IVa, 
the first passer continues to the oppo- 
site side of the basket for an overshot. 


V 


The floor may be divided into four 
quadrants by two imaginary lines: 
One from basket to basket, and the 
other at the middle of the floor 
through the center ring. There should 
be a ball with four players assigned to 
each quadrant. The players should 
practice in each quadrant the three 
and four-man offensives described 
later. 

VI 

The entire system should next be 
practiced. Two different combinations 
may be working at the same time. 
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One team may work at one basket 
part time, and then exchange baskets 
with the other team. 

VII 

Taking the ball from the opponents’ 
basket to the other end of the floor 
has been practiced in III and IV. 
However, the same practice may be 
repeated by having the ball passed out 
from the defensive basket. The re- 
ceiver is out in front and dribbles up 
along either side of the floor. Coin- 
cident with this dribble, two men run 
up along the opposite side of the floor. 
If the front man is allowed a straight 
cut into the basket, he uses the pass 
as explained in III-b or III-c. If the 
front man must cut outside the de- 
fense, then the practice of IV-a, b and 
c is applied. If the front man is cov- 
ered, the next possibility is the back 
man cutting as described in III-c. 
The front man, not receiving the pass, 
continues this cut to the same side as 
the ball, and the back man cuts to the 
foul line with its possibilities as ex- 
plained in IV. This latest maneuver 
opens up the possibilities later de- 
scribed in the three-man offensive. 
Failure to pass ahead in this last pos- 
sibility brings us in natural sequence 
to the delayed offensive as described 
under the five-man offensive. 

In practice, it is well to emphasize 
that possession of the ball is all im- 
portant. To give up the ball foolishly 
is the worst crime in _ basketball. 
While we have possession of the ball, 
the opposition can never score, and, 
conversely, we will have numerous op- 
portunities to attempt to _ score. 
These opportunities are enhanced by 
a system which, meeting one obstacle, 
shifts easily to other maneuvers in 
natural sequence. Basketball is a 
game of habit, and, as we practice, so 
we play. 

VIII 


It is best to close the practice ses- 
sion with a brisk workout, which 
sends the boys to the showers, per- 
spiring and enthused. This workout 
should be along the lines of the sys- 
tem, and give continuous action to a 
number of the players, so that they 
may all quit at the same time. In 
II-c, we had the passer going back 
of the receiver to the opposite side of 
the floor without any advance. For 
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this concluding practice stunt we may 
divide the squad into fives, with three 
men and the ball on one side of the 
floor, and the other two men on the 
opposite side of the floor. The passer 
goes around his receiver and one other 
man in his advance up the floor, and 
this puts him in position for a sub- 
sequent pass. Starting at one end of 
the floor, the ball and players are soon 
at the opposite end, and a shot be- 
comes preferable to a pass. Then the 
excursion is made to the opposite end 
of the floor, ending in another shot. 
The number of trips up and down the 
floor is determined by the condition 
of the players. This workout, of 
course, is not advisable after a scrim- 
mage, but is especially good in pre- 
season practice. In Diagram I, No. 
1 has the ball. He passes to and goes 
around No. 2, continuing around No. 
4 to the position of No. 11. Number 
2 passes to and goes around No. 3, 
continuing around No. 5, to advanced 
position No. 22. Number 3 passes to 
and goes around No. 4, continuing 
around No. 11 to the advanced posi- 
tion of No. 38. And so it continues 
until a shot is made. The continuous 
lines represent the passage of the 
players. The dashes represent the 
passage o* the ball. 

If it is desired to divide the squad 
into groups of seven, then the passer 
would go around his receiver and two 
others. 


THREE-MAN OFFENSIVE 


O system is absolutely fool proof. 

A mastery of fundamentals in a 
system will give greater results than 
no system. To know what we are 
trying to do, is to be further advanced 
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than to be guessing as to the best 
course. To know where we are going, 
is to facilitate our going. In this 
system, the receiver is cutting diag- 
onally in front of the passer, and 
toward the basket. The passer is 
therefore cutting behind the receiver 
for three reasons: (1) to know where 
to go; (2) for the safety of his pass 
and its recovery if the pass is bad; 
(3) to be in a position to receive a 
return pass. The receiver must have 
three other thoughts besides catching: 
(1) To get into the most advantage- 
ous position for a continuation of 
passing, or into a position to score; 
(2) to dribble in and shoot, or pass 
to a third man; (3) being blocked in 
the preceding, to pivot and return the 
pass to the passer. 

In trying to grasp another’s sys- 
tem, the desire must be supplemented 
by work with a pencil and paper. No 
casual survey will bring a complete 
mastery of the thought. 

The three-man offensive may be 
practiced in the quadrants previously 
described. In Diagram II, No. 1 has 
the ball. He fakes a pass to No. 3, 
which is the signal for No. 2 to get 
the pass. Number 2 has the possibil- 
ities described above for the receiver. 
He may dribble in and shoot, he may 
pass to a third man, or he may pivot 
and return the pass. 

For practice of the system: 

lst—Number 2 passes to No. 3 un- 
der the basket for a shot. Number 1 
has gone behind No. 2 and can re- 
cover No. 3’s overshot. 

2nd—Number 3 does not go beneath 
the basket but receives a pass from 
No. 2 nearer his original position. 
Number 3 passes to No. 1 beneath the 
basket for a shot and follows in for 
the overshot. 


3rd—Number 2 fakes a pass to No. 
3 but pivots and returns the pass to 
No. 1. Number 1 may then dribble 
in-and shoot with No. 3 on the oppo- 
site side of the basket. 

In diagram III, No. 1 fakes to No. 
2, but this is the signal for No. 3 to 
receive the pass. Number 3 has the 


possibilities of a receiver, and he may 
dribble in for a shot, pass to the third 
man, or pivot and return the pass. 
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For practice of the system: 

lst—Number 3 passes to No. 2 be- 
neath the basket. 

2nd—Number 2 does not go beneath 
the basket, but receives near his 
original position the pass from No. 3 
and passes to No. 1 beneath the 
basket. 

3rd—Number 3 fakes a pass to No. 
2, but pivots and returns the pass to 
No. 1, and No. 1 dribbes in for the 
shot. 

4th—Further amplification of the 
pass to No. 3 may be had when No. 3 
passes to No. 2. In diagram IV, No. 
3 passes to No. 2. Number 2 fakes 
a pass to No. 1 but pivots and returns 
the pass to No. 3. Number 3 then 
dribbles in and shoots with No. 1 on 
the opposite side of the basket. 


FOUR-MAN OFFENSIVE 

HE four-man offensive is fur- 

ther amplification of the three- 
man offensive. If any one of the 
original offensive trio is blocked, he 
may pass back to a fourth man in 
comparative safety. The fourth man 
comes up as one of the offensive trio. 
The man who passes back retreats 
back and towards the side line, as the 
fourth or safety man. This presents 
the possibilities of the three-man 
offensive. 

In diagram V, No. 1 has faked to 
No. 3, but passes to and goes around 
No. 2. Number 2 is unable to pass to 
either No. 1 or No. 3, and so must 
pass back to No. 4. On the pass back, 
No. 2 must go back and towards the 
side line. Number 4 moves up and 
becomes one of the offensive trio, with 
the possibilities as described in the 
three-man offensive. For best devel- 
opment it is advisable to go again 
through the possibilities described un- 
der the three-man offensive. Number 
4 may fake to No. 3 and pass to No. 
1. Next, No. 4 may fake to No. 1 
and pass to No. 3. 


‘FIVE-MAN OFFENSIVE 

HE use of five men in the offen- 

sive is to employ the so-called de- 
layed offensive. Three men are placed 
inside the defense of the opponents. 
One man is placed in the middle near 
the foul line, and a man is placed on 
each side line. The man in the mid- 
dle is known as the pivot man. He 
should be, preferably, a large man, 
but ability to handle the ball, to pivot 
and dribble in for a shot is very desir- 
able. The pivot man is always one 
of the trio in the previously de- 
scribed three-man offensive, and this 
three-man offensive is the basis of 
the entire system. Of the other two 
men inside the defense of the opposi- 
tion, the man on the same side of the 
floor as the ball becomes the second 
man in the offensive trio. The man 
with the ball, outside the defense, is 
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the third man in the offensive trio. 
The third man, inside the defense of 
the opposition, swings toward the 
back court as the three-man’ offensive 
begins, and he becomes the fourth 
man previously described in the four- 


man offensive. The second man, out- 
side the defense, is designated as the 
fifth or safety man. 

In diagram VI, No. 1 is the pivot 
man Numbers 2 and 4 are the other 
men inside the defense of the oppo- 
sition, represented by X’s. Numbers 
3 and 5 are the men outside the de- 
fense. If No. 5 had the ball, then 
Nos. 1 and 4 would complete the offen- 
sive trio, with No. 2 going back to be- 
come the fourth man. ; 

However, No. 3 has the ball and is 
the first of the offensive trio. Number 
1, the pivot man, is always one of the 
offensive trio, and No. 2 is on the 
same side as the ball. This leaves No. 
4 to swing back and become the 
fourth man. This presents the fur- 
ther combination of the three and 
four-man offensives, previously de- 
scribed, with all of their possibilities. 

One remote possibility with the 
above layout, is that No. 4 may edge 
beneath the basket for a long pass 
from No. 8. This is rather unsafe, 
and if No. 3 is. unable to pass ahead 
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to No. 1 or No. 2, then he must pass 
across the floor to No. 5, who is a 
little deeper in the back court since 
he is the safety man. When No. 5 
brings the ball up into the offensive 
area, there must be some changes in 
the positions of the men inside the de- 
fense of the opposition. 

When No. 3 passes across the floor 
to No. 5, the rule of the passer going 
behind the receiver still holds. Hence, 
No. 3 goes over to No. 5’s side; No. 
2 and No. 4 cross the floor in front 
of No. 1. The man diagonally oppo- 
site the ball, No. 2 in this case, crosses 
closer to No. 1. Number 4 crosses 
the floor farther away from the bas- 
ket than No. 1 and 2. It is apparent 
that if a man-to-man defense were in 
operation, there would be some confu- 
sion with six men bunched at the foul 
line. 

The side men, No. 2 and No. 4, 
with No. 5 would become the offensive 
trio, with No. 1 retreating to the 
territory vacated by No. 3. The time 
of the retreat by No. 1 would depend 
upon the system employed. If No. 5 
were to signal which man was to cut 
first, by faking to the opposite man, 
then No. 1 would have to be very 
watchful. If, however, the man to cut 
first was predetermined, it would be 
more effective and easier for No. 1. 
In the three-man offensive we desig- 
nate the two front men as short and 
long; i. e., the man on the same side 
as the ball is short, and the opposite 
is the long man. 

In diagram VII, with No. 5 in pos- 
session of the ball, the men having 
crossed the floor on the pass from 
No. 3 to No. 5, No. 2 would be the 
short man and No. 4the long man. It 
is better for No. 4 to cut first, and 
No. 5 may or may not employ a fake 
pass. In this case, No. 1 retreats back 
of No. 4 as No. 4 returns toward No. 
5 for the first pass in the three-man 
offensive. This puts into operation the 
three and four-man offensive with 
Nos. 5, 4 and 2 as the offensive trio, 


‘with No. 3 in the fourth man position 


and No. 1 as safety. 

If No. 5 is unable to pass ahead and 
must pass across the floor to No. 1, 
the rule of passer back of receiver ap- 
plies, and No. 5 goes back of No. 1. 
Number 1 then has No. 2 and No. 4 
ahead of him as members of the new 
three-man offensive. 

In diagram VIII, No. 4 is seen to 
have cut across the floor expecting a 
pass from No. 5. Number 2 must 
take the side vacated by No. 4. If 
we were having the long man cut first 
in the three-man offensive, No. 4 
would cut for the pass from No. l, 
and No. 2 would round out the three- 
man offensive. 

If No. 5 in diagram VII having 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Used for 12 Years in 
Indiana Tournaments 


and now used in New BUTLER 
FIELD HOUSE where State 
Tournaments are regularly held. 
The illustration below shows the ‘Roll 
Away” type of suspension on Nurre 
banks used in Butler Field House where 
Indiana High School Tournaments are 
staged. 








BANKS 










Rigid, Speedy 
Smooth and 
Noiseless 
Uniform 
Cawt Warp or 
Bulge! 











Norre Plate Glass Banks are 
used in the tournaments of Indiana. Two 
sets have just been installed in the Har- 
mon Stadium in Chicago. Nurre Banks 
are used in hundreds of leading schools 
and institutions. Standardization on 
Nurre Banks increases the fairness of the 
game and helps players develop speed and accuracy. Be- 
ing transparent, they increase the seating capacity of 
your gymnasium, for every seat is a good one. Nurre 
Banks are sturdily constructed, practically ever lasting. 
The surface is absolutely smooth, hard and cannot wear, 
rust, splinter, warp, bulge or spring away from the ball, 
rattle or vibrate as wood or metal banks often do. No 
danger of breakage... the Nurre steel frame protects it. 


RY 


Nurre installations cost very little more than 
inferior banks. Our Service Department will gladly de- 
sign the proper type of suspension for your Gym. Write 
today for specification blank and prices. 


Increase the Fairness of the Game and 
INCREASE GATE RECEIPTS TOO! 


The NURRE COMPANIES 
BLOOMINGTON = = INDIANA 
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Education for Character and for 


World Peace 


Address before the State Teachers Association, 
Rapid City, South Dakota, November 26, 1929. 


NE of the most interesting as- 
6) pects of education today is that 

which relates to interscholastic 
and intercollegiate athletics. Since 
the war, people in surprisingly large 
numbers have manifested a keen in- 
terest in school and college sports. 
The newspapers have now doubled 
and in some instances quadrupled, the 
amount of space which they are giving 
to sports over and above that which 
was devoted to similar events and ac- 
tivities fifteen years ago. More people 
are engaging in outdoor as well as in- 
door athletics now than formerly. 
Since the majority of the secondary 
schools and the colleges as well have 
made some provision for carrying on 
physical education and athletic pro- 
grams, and since these organizations 
are stable and have the personnel for 
conducting the work, the bulk of 
American amateur athletics such as is 
exemplified by the team games is 
sponsored and made possible by the 
educational institutions. 

No one can discuss intercollegiate 
athletics or answer the questions that 
are raised concerning athletics with 
the hope of satisfying any appreciable 
majority. In the first place, there is a 
tendency toward the emotional rather 
than the rational treatment of the 
problem. The college professor as 
well as the high school superintendent, 
principal, or instructor, is not paid a 
salary commensurate either with the 
time -spent in preparing himself for 
his task or his worth to society. He 
notes that the coaches, many of whom 
have not spent a like time in prepara- 
tion for their work receive salaries 
fully as large as, if not larger than, 
the one that he receives. The profes- 
sor, further, who finds it a difficult 
matter to secure apparatus, equipment 
or books which he feels are necessary, 
and which doubtless are necessary for 
the carrying on of the work of the de- 
partment, notes that the athletic de- 
partments in many instances have ade- 
quate equipment and plenty of money 
with which to carry on athletic and 
physical education work. Thus the 
very human quality of jealousy is 
aroused. 

The athletic directors and coaches 
are tremendously interested in their 
work. Doubtless many of them are 
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prejudiced in favor of the activities 
which they are primarily concerned 
with. Some of them are not so much 
interested in the academic work of 
their institutions as they should be 
and as a class they allow their emo- 
tional natures to interfere with ra- 
tional thinking on the subject of ath- 
letics. 

The alumnus who throughout most 
of the months and weeks of the year 
is sober minded and treats his own 
problems rationally very often is high- 
ly emotional in his attitude toward 
college athletics, especially those that 
are exemplified by the team from his 
old college. 

The man on the street is not pri- 
marily interested in the educational 
aspects of athletics and physical edu- 
cation. Rather, he thinks of the game 
as a sporting event and he attends the 
spectacle for the thrills that he an- 
ticipates getting therefrom and for 
the entertainment which the pageant 
and spectacle afford. Because, then, 
we have been accustomed to treat 
athletics emotionally rather than 
rationally, it is not an easy matter 
to discuss this subject without laying 
oneself open to the charge of prejudice 
or without arousing the emotions of 
others. 

Further there is no general agree- 
ment regarding the purpose of ath- 


letics. In fact we are not all of one 


mind regarding the function of edu- 
cation. Perhaps we will never agree 
regarding the meaning of education 
and the purpose of the high school or 
college until we have uniform ideas 
regarding the purpose of life and what 
constitutes success. It is just as easy 
to define, to the satisfaction of all, 
liberty, love and democracy as it is to 
state the purpose of life, of education, 
or of athletics. Since the finest things 
in life are not susceptible to definition, 
it may be just as well that we are not 
all in accord regarding the meaning, 
value and purpose of athletics. 

Some years ago I was curious to 
know whether our college athletes 
were as successful in after life as 
were our non-athletic men. In ap- 
proaching such a subject, however, it 
was. necessary of course to understand 
the meaning of the word success. I 
appealed to ten university presidents 


for help and found that while in the 
main these men had similar views on 
this subject, yet their definitions were 
widely different. After studying their 
replies I came to the conclusion that 
if a man had approached middle age 
or the period beyond middle age he 
might reasonably be considered to 
have accomplished his life purpose and 
in other words be considered a success 
if the following questions concerning 
him could be answered satisfactorily. 

(1) Has he learned the science of 
living in terms of health, strength, 
and bodily vigor, and has he applied 
his knowledge wisely? In _ other 
words, what is his health record? 

(2) Has he been engaged in a 
learned profession or held a position 
of responsibility or rendered recog- 
nized service in a _ social service 
agency, or held a position of influence 
in the nation, the state, the com- 
munity, the city, the Army, or the 
Navy; that is, what has his employ- 
ment record been? 

(3) What is his approximate in- 
come? In other words, may his serv- 
ice to society be measured by the 
payment that society is making him? 

(4) What is his general character? . 
Has he fittingly observed the laws of 
God and man? 

Undoubtedly very few men ever pay 
their full debt to society. All of us 
are so heavily indebted not only to 
heredity but to environment and to 
the fact that our possibilities have 
been developed largely in the years of 
youth that I doubt whether we can 
ever do much more than make partial 
payment of our indebtedness. 

Regarding the function of educa- 
tion, the purpose of the university, 
college or high school, two ideas have 
been propounded and widely discussed 
by educators. Dr. Henry D. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, 
in Bulletin No. 23 recently published 
by that foundation suggests, “The 
purpose of the college should be to 
teach, and as a teaching agency to 
bring the college youth to an under- 
standing and appreciation of the in- 
tellectual life,—in a word, to teach the 
boy to think.” He further adds, “The 
first American colleges originally 
aimed to offer to youth a general cul- 
tural education and to send him out 
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Forbes Field, the home of the Pittsburgh “Pirates”, the night before the Duquesne- 


Geneva game. 


(Taken in a fog and before the gridiron was marked out.) 


Undoubtedly 


the best illumination under which football has ever been played at night for spectators. 


People all through the great crowd, deck upon deck and out into the bleachers, were saying 
that it was better than daylight—that the lighted field held one’s attention like a moving pic- 


ture. 


The Director of the losing team said that it was much the best illumination he had 


ever seen, and that the light had nothing whatever to do with their losing the game. 


Night football will be played next fall at many Colleges, 
High Schools and Base Ball Parks. Coaches, Directors of 
Athletics, Principals of High Schools, and Owners of Parks 
will be purchasing football illuminations. Yet many of them 
have never seen a lighted field. Others have had no chance 
to study the difference between a good illumination and a 
poor illumination. How, then, can they act safely? 

Naturally, by consulting the man who has achieved the 
outstanding successes, who has done better than all others in 
lighting football fields—the man who has lighted most of 
the great Stadiums of the world that are outstandingly 
well-lighted—the man whose illuminations have swept prac- 
tically all others off the College fields of the country—the 
man. whose work has produced night football, who has 
brought it up to its present high standard—the man whose 
illuminations of College practice gridirons were so good that 


soe 


the College men themselves came to him and said, “If 
Harvard, Yale, the Army, the Navy and others can risk 
their precious Varsity teams in actual play against the 
scrub teams, after dark, why cannot you light our fields 
so that we can put on actual games at night, when every- 
body is free to go?” 

Briefly, that one man whose work in lighting Stadiums, 
Football Fields, Tennis Courts, small Baseball Diamonds, 
etc., has produced the vogue for football and other games 
and sports of every kind at night, which is now sweeping 
the country. 

That one man is Geo. F. Cahill, of 


Cahill Bros. 


519 W. 45th Street New York City 





>. 


A few of his more important illuminations: 


STADIUMS: ARENAS, FIELD HOUSES, 

The Polo Grounds; ARMORIES, ETC.: Harvard; 
The Yankee Stadium; “Tex” Rickard’s Madison Yale; 
Forbes Field; Square Garden; New Hamp- 
Lewishon Stadium; Seventh Regiment Armory; shire; 
Soldiers’ Field, Chicago; Coliseum, Springfield, Mass.; New York 

an Giant Field House at the Univ.; 
Wembley Stadium, Lon- University of Minnesota; Cornell; 


Mr. Yost’s new Field House 


don, the world’s larg- i ] 
at Michigan University; 


est stadium; 


PRACTICE GRIDIRONS: 


Pennsylvania; 
The Army; 


NIGHT GAMES: 


The Navy Drake University Univ. of No Dakota; 

pean a Cincinnati Univ.; University of Kentucky; 

Illinois; _- Col. of William & Mary; John Carroll College; 

Chicago; hyeeny Ree ota Okla. City University; 

abn ah Fall River Pro. Soceer; | Havelock High School; 

Minnesota, Oklahoma A. & M. Col.; Wellington High School; 
etc.; Arkansas A. & M. Col.; Tulsa High School. 


And other Colleges, High Schools, etc., too numerous to list, that are practicing evenings, or 
playing actual games at night for spectators, under Cahill Illuminations. 
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into the world a cultivated man, know- 
ing his mother tongue and some 
Greek, and Latin and mathematics, in 
touch with literature and science and 
with a mind so trained as to enable 
him to take up a profession or a busi- 
ness with intelligence or success.” He 
holds that the university should be 
considered as an intellectual agency, 
the function of which is to train the 
powers and the habits of mind. 


The other idea is that the university 
is a socializing agency which in addi- 
tion to teaching Greek, Latin, science, 
literature and mathematics, might 
also offer courses in journalism, busi- 
ness and commerce, transportation, 
accounting, religion, music, art and 
athletics. It would not be considered 
within the province of an intellectual 
agency to conduct research for eco- 
nomic advantages. A _ socializing 
agency might consider that it was 
justified in conducting studies de- 
signed to increase human knowledge 
as to water purification, the better- 
ment of soils, the prevention of plant 
and animal disease, the durability of 
metals and the physics of heat radia- 
tion, even if such knowledge proved 
of inestimable economic value to 
business, to the community and to 
individuals who might sell certain 
products which were marketable as 
the result of the knowledge discovered 
and disseminated by university re- 
search departments. 


If the university is considered as a 
socializing agency it may well be that 
the majority will agree that athletics 
have a place in the pedagogical 
scheme. If we accept the mediaeval 
idea of a university and agree that 
the study of only such subjects as 
were taught in the first universities 
that are known to educational history 
have a peculiar function in teaching 
men to think and that the more mod- 
ern courses which are now generally 
found in the American universities of 
today are not of value likewise in 
teaching those who pursue _ such 
courses to use their powers of think- 
ing, then we might agree that athletics 
should be eliminated from the educa- 
tional plan. 


Assuming for the moment that we 
consider the school and the college as 
a socializing agency rather than solely 
as an intellectual agency, may we then 
consider briefly the place of athletics 
in such an institution. In the first 
place while the student of the classics 
may develop certain habits and pow- 
ers of mind that will be of value to 
the individual in his later business or 
professional life it may be remarked 
that the athlete also develops certain 
thinking qualities. In my judgment, 
however, these qualities of thought 
such as may be developed and stressed 


in athletics are not to be compared 
with the habits and powers of the 
mind which possibly are developed in 
other courses of training. The main 
value of athletics lies in the fact that 
they serve to develop qualities that 
cannot be measured by an intelligence 
or physical efficiency test. Since I 
may be accused of being prejudiced 
on this subject, let a president of a 
well-known university state what 
these qualities are. He says, “Few of 
us who really think the matter 
through carefully will, I think, deny 
the great value of athletics in the 
teaching of self-control, judgment, 
rapidity of thought, power of decision, 
team play, good sportsmanship, and 
other most essential traits.” Another 
president, Glenn Frank of _ the 
University of Wisconsin in an address 
recently suggested that “we have far 
too little color in our lives today. 
Football with its pageantry supplies 
color and for that reason, if for no 
other, is worth while.” 

I have had a notion further that 
men who engage in school and college 
athletics learn to play the game ac- 
cording to the rules. I have attended 
all but one of the twenty Drake Relay 
meets which have been held in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Fully 20,000 boys and 
young men have competed in those 
games. I do not recall a single com- 
petitor who wilfully violated the rules 
governing the event in which he was 
competing. I remarked on this at one 
time to a friend of mine in one of 
these meets and he said, “Yes, our 
athletics are all right. I am not 
worried about our athletics, but I 
sometimes wonder if this republican 
experiment of ours will endure.” A 
democracy such as ours is predicated 
on the assumption that we as a people 
have the capacity for making sensible 
rules, and, having made them, possess 
character and ability to play the game 
according to the rules. If our school 
and college athletics even in a small 
measure each year teach several mil- 
lion young Americans the need of 
playing the game according to the 
rules, they are worth far more than 
they have cost. 

Further I am optimistic regarding 
our amateur athletics, first, because 
they are in the hands of school and 
college administrators and others who 
believe in the fundamental values of 
these activities. These men have done 
everything that is humanly possible to 
guarantee that the competitions will 
be carried on with the utmost fairness 
and with a fine regard for all who 
may compete in them. An editor not 
long ago speaking of this matter asked 
a question and then answered it. He 
said, “Where in all life’s competitions 
except in athletics are men guaranteed 
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an honest start, an unimpeded path and 
a just award at the finish?” Con- 
tinuing he added, ““When a boy comes 
out to run a hundred yard dash he 
knows that he will be given an honest 
start, he knows that no one will be 
allowed to throw hurdles in his path 
as he runs and he further realizes 
that he may expect a just decision at 
the end of the race.” When the time 
comes that we will guarantee our boys 
in other competitions in life the same 
fair start with no interference during 
their performance and an honest re- 
ward as we now do in athletics, much 
of the trouble that now besets us in 
our social, industrial, and political life 
will be at an end. 

Another lesson that a boy who is 
fortunate enough to compete under a 
good coach learns early in his athletic 
experience is that a sportsman does 
not alibi. Stevenson in one of his 
essays calls attention to the fact that 
under certain climatic conditions when 
the frost comes, the sound, healthy 
leaves on the tree turn to gold, and the 
weak, sickly leaves turn to pallor. 
Carrying Stevenson’s illustration a 
little further, when adversity comes 
to the athletes on the playing fields of 
America the unfit turn yellow and the 
sound healthy men turn to gold. My 
experience leads me to suggest that 
the majority of our school and college 
athletes are sound in body and mind 
and consequently they meet defeat 
without alibis, without recriminations 
and without excuse. Many of them, 
moreover, have learned that it is the 
mark of a good sportsman to accept 
defeat gracefully. This, then, is an- 
other of the fine lessons that may be 
learned in school and college athletics. 

Some of the indictments against 
school and college athletics are made 
by those who believe that there are 
certain evils and abuses which are in- 
herent in the athletic institution or 
system. These men overlook the fact 
that our institutions are no better or 
worse than the men who compose them 
and who lead and direct the activities. 
Athletics are not moral any more than 
books, the theatre or science. We 
could well dispense with some of the 
present day literature and plays. An 
improper use of scientific knowledge 
might result in the destruction of a 
city. Some artists paint pictures for 
pay while others paint for the love 
of painting and give vent to their 
creative genius. Some research de- 
partments are conducted solely for 
commercial and business reasons but 
the great majority of discoveries un- 
doubtedly have been made by men who 
were in search of truth. Some ath- 
letics are conducted in such a way as 
to be a disgrace to their schools and 
cities. Since our school and college 
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RAWLINGS BASKETBALL 
EQUIPMENT IS PREFERRED 


QUALITY—STYLE—SERVICE 


The essentials of a superior line of equipment. 


All are embodied in the Rawlings line of 
basketball equipment, and you, Mr. Coach, 
will be quick to realize why Rawlings is pre- 


ferred. 


Your men will like the Rawlings-Naismith 
Basketballs. They are designed by Dr. James 
Naismith, the father and inventor of basket- 
ball, who recommends them as being the best 
basketballs made. They are absolutely official. 


The Rawlings High School Tournament Valve 
Basketball has met with the approval of many 
high and prep school coaches. It will stand 
up and has proven itself to be a real value. 


A Rawlings-made Uniform will pep up and 
add snap to the appearance of your team. 
Latest styles, athletic cut, allowing full free- 
dom of movement. They help your team 
to win. 


See the Rawlings dealer. He will be pleased 


to serve you. 


Catalog Showing Complete Lines of Equipment 
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athletics, however, are administered 
by educators and idealists I am satis- 
fied that they are serving a useful 
purpose. 

It is frequently suggested that our 
college athletics have been commer- 
cialized. Dr. Pritchett has called foot- 
ball a profitable professional enter- 
prise. It is true that here in America 
where the poor boy as well as the rich 
man’s son is given an opportunity to 
engage in athletics, it costs money to 
conduct the various interscholastic 
and intercollegiate sports. By the 
same standard of measurement the 
church, college, and the art galleries 
are commercial institutions because 
money must be raised by some means 
or other to enable these organizations 
to carry on their work. Football, 
which in a few of the larger universi- 
ties is conducted annually at a profit, 
is nO more commercial than baseball, 
which is usually conducted at a loss. 
I doubt whether many would suggest 
that we condemn the sports activities 
that possess earning power solely be- 
cause they have earning power and 
condone the other sports that do not 
have any appreciable earning power 
solely for the reason that they do not 
have any great amount of earning 
power. Commercial may have a noble 
or an ignoble meaning. Our amateur 
athletics are not mercenary; rather 
they are philanthropic in design and 
purpose. 

Dr. Pritchett and Dr. Savage in the 
Carnegie Report classify the school 
and college coaches as professionals, 
and recommend that professional 
coaches should be done away with. 
The minister of the gospel is a profes- 
sional in that he, following the Bible 
precept that the laborer is worthy of 
his hire, accepts a small salary for his 
services. The college professor is a 
professional. In far too many cases 
he is not paid a living wage, and very, 
very few men have entered the teach- 
ing profession for the financial returns 
which that profession makes, but nev- 
ertheless they are paid somewhat for 
the work that they do. Dr. Pritchett, 
Dr. Savage and the employees of the 
Foundation who conducted the athletic 
investigation are professionals who 
accepted salaries for making a study 
of amateur athletics. In the same 
manner our coaches are professionals. 
Many of them are paid larger salaries 
than are other members of the facul- 
ties. However, I do not know of an 
athletic coach who in his lifetime has 
been able to save enough money from 
his salary to enable him to live in his 
declining years on his income. There 
are 35 or 40 men in the Intercollegiate 
Conference who have been engaged in 
physical education and athletic work 
for from 20 to 40 years. Not one of 
these men could retire and live on the 
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small savings that he has been able 
to make from his salary received from 
coaching. Ideally it would be a fine 
thing if none of us was faced with the 
necessity of making a living in order 
to make a life. You recall those words 
of Kipling that run something like 
this: 
“When Earth’s last picture is painted 
and the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colours have faded, 
and the youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need 
it—lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen 
shall put us to work anew. 


And only the Master shall praise us, 
and only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, and 

no one shall work for fame, 
But each for the love of the working, 
and each, in his separate star, 
Shall do the Thing as he sees It for 
the God of Things as They Are!” 
A number of critics have in recent 
days suggested that it is unfair to a 
college football player to ask him to 
play without pay. Without mention- 
ing the objections to this procedure 
which are obvious and well understood 
by educators, I would like to suggest 
that from an economic standpoint the 
proposal is unsound. If the men who 
actually participated in intercollegiate 
football contests in the Big Ten Con- 
ference this fall were paid at the rate 
of $100.00 a week for their services 
and if all of the men who have com- 
peted or will compete this year in 
other intercollegiate sports were paid 
at the rate of $50.00 a week, the Con- 
ference universities would expend for 
players salaries the appalling sum of 
$1,357,000. If the educational insti- 
tutions were to adopt the plan of pay- 
ing players salaries, only a few of the 
larger schools and colleges would be 


able to carry the financial load and . 


ultimately the others would be forced 
to abandon their other inter-institu- 
tional sports programs. 

Another matter of concern to some 
and one that has disturbed a consid- 
erable number of people is that which 
relates to the amount of publicity 
which the athletes and athletic depart- 
ments receive. In explaining one of 
the objections to the publicity now 
given to athletics, a university presi- 
dent explains the human qualities 
involved on the part of the objectors 
as follows: “For some nineteen-year- 
old youngster blessed with a powerful 
physique, a clear eye, speed and cour- 
age to receive public recognition far 
surpassing that given to the discovery 
of fossil eggs thus proving that cer- 
tain of the dinosaurs were oviparous 
is to certain minds anathema.” As 
regards the claim that publicity is bad 
for the boy and that it stimulates his 
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ego until he crystallizes conceit, the 
same educator suggests “the publicity 
of athletic success is an acid test for 
youth—the weak dissolve, the strong 
remain. It is one of the few means of 
natural selection of the truly humble 
and unselfish among youth that a soft 
civilization has left to us.” 

While it is fine that we attempt to 
throw as many safeguards around 
youth as it is humanly possible for us 
to do, yet I am not sure that many 
boys have been spoiled by the adula- 
tion heaped upon them because of 
their athletic prowess. Dean Inge 
some time ago advanced a thought in 
this connection which is worthy of 
repetition. 

“Everywhere we find the demand to 
make life easy, safe and foolproof. 

“The fine trees in our public parks 
are periodically mangled and reduced 
to the condition of clothes-props by 
our urban and county councils, because 
boughs have been known to be blown 
down in a high wind, or even, in the 
case of elm trees, to fall suddenly, and 
once in two hundred years some fool 
might be standing under the tree at 
the moment. 

“Every workman must be insured 
against every variety of accident, 
even when it is caused by his own 
negligence. 

“If a traveller slips on a piece of 
orange-peel, which he ought to have 
seen, in a railway station, or allows 
his coat to be stolen under his eyes in 
a carriage, he brings an action against 
the railway company, and wins it. 

“We now demand to be personally 
conducted through life, all risks to be 
taken by some one else. 

“After a century or two of this 
regime we shall all be helpless as 
Lord Avebury’s ants, who starved 
almost to death in sight of food be- 
cause they were used to having it put 
into their mouths by their slaves.” 

Dr. Pritchett inquires “why should 
the college boy be subjected to a pub- 
licity regime merely to enable some 
thousand young reporters to make a 
living?” The answer, of course, is 
that no one ever connected with school 
or college athletics has ever had even 
the remotest idea of promoting sport 
for the sake of furnishing employ- 
ment to the newspaper reporters. At 
the same time I am not sure but that 
the best sports writers of the day are 
making a literary contribution that 
might compare favorably with the 
literature of Homer when that sports 
writer reported certain memorable 
Greek games, or of Scott who so excel- 
lently reported the events connected 
with the tournaments and contests of 
mediaeval times. 

I sometimes think that the sports 
page is the cleanest page in the daily 
newspaper. While the columns on the 
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other pages are frequently devoted to 
men who have made a failure of life, 
the criminals, suicides and others the 
sports page deals with accounts of the 
men who have won. Very little atten- 
tion is given to the losers. I submit 
to you that the boy of today may quite 
generally gain more inspiration and 
stimulus from reading about the vic- 
tors than from reading accounts of 
those who have made a sorry failure 
of life. In my day Jesse James and 
old King Brady were youthful idols. 
The youngster of today admires, yea, 
even idolizes the athletic heroes. It is 
difficult to understand how, as some 
have charged, athletic publicity de- 
moralizes the athletes or the educa- 
tional institutions. In the days when 
Red Grange of the University of 
Illinois was highly publicized, an 
Illinois man discovered one of the un- 
known chemical elements. Other men 
at that institution also during those 
years were making discoveries that 
were highly beneficial to society, and 
no one has as yet been able to show 
that the general average of scholarship 
at Illinois was in any way affected by 
the publicity given this boy or the 
athletic department. 

Athletics were highly emphasized by 
the Greeks throughout the period 
when Greek civilization was at its best. 
Our victorious college athletes of to- 
day are never given the adulation that 
was accorded the victors in the Greek 
games in that period when Greece pro- 
duced her greatest scholars, philoso- 
phers, artists and statesmen. The 
Greek victors, we recall, were on their 
return home from the contests fre- 
quently met outside the walls of the 
city by the leading citizens and by 
the children who sang songs in honor 
of the athletes. They were admitted 
through a breach in the walls made 
especially in their honor, and monu- 
ments to them were erected in the 
temples. Perhaps there is a correla- 
tion between amateur athletics and in- 
tellectual and cultural development. In 
this connection it may be noted that 
the backward nations of the world are 
in no sense of the word athletic 
nations. 


Attention is frequently called to the 
good old days when college football 
players competed before small groups 
when they played for the love of play- 
ing and when scholarship was more 
reverenced than it is today. Twenty- 
five years or more ago college football 
schedule frequently consisted of from 
12 to 15 games a year. A season then 
started some time in August and was 
concluded some time in December. In 
the Intercollegiate Conference the 
football season starts the 15th of 
September and ends the Saturday be- 
fore Tranksgiving, and no institution 
is permitted to schedule more than 
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eight games. In the old days the 
players practiced five or six hours a 
day. In the “Big Ten,” practice in 
football is limited to two hours per 
day and the majority of the men do 
not actually practice more than an 
hour and a half at the most. In those 
earlier days the equipment was 
meagre, and training and medical 
facilities were inadequate. Today the 
players are provided with the finest 
equipment obtainable and are given 
the best medical and training advan- 
tages. Formerly a football player was 
expected to stay in the game until it 
ended or until he was carried from the 
field. Today it is not uncommon to 
see 30 or 40 men competing on a single 
team in one game. The coaches gen- 
erally today substitute fresh men for 
those who show signs of injury or of 
tiring. 

A well-known writer in a national 
magazine deplores the fact that the 
fine ideals of his old college have van- 
ished and that the undergraduates to- 
day do not worship scholarship as did 
the undergraduates of his time. A 
classmate of this writer, however, 
writes me, “The most vivid memory I 
have of ‘Spike’ is his leading a mob 
on the Opera House to celebrate a 
football victory. Along with other 
students, he was indicted.” Thus it 
would seem that some of the under- 
graduates a few generations ago did 
not spend all of their time in worship- 
ing scholarship. 

In conclusion—those who make the 
most pronounced objections to our 
present intercollegiate and _ inter- 
scholastic athletics may be classified 
as follows: 

(1) Those who believe that the 
university is solely an intellectual 
agency and consequently that athletics 
should not be considered as having any 
place in the educational scheme. 

(2) Those who are jealous of the 
success and popularity which football 
has attained. These men seldom find 
fault with college baseball teams, 
crews or swimming teams. 

(3) Those who see the big crowds 
at football games and who read finan- 
cial reports at the end of the season 
and are frightened at the bigness of 
the thing. In a democracy such as 
ours we are apt to place a premium on 
mediocrity and to be suspicious of 
men, organizations and _ activities 
which are highly successful. 

(4) Those who fail to distinguish 
between the meanings of such words 
as commercial, mercenary and phil- 
anthropic. 

Our athletics are all right when 
they are properly administered. Since 
our school and college athletics are 
administered for the most part by 
men of ideals, we may view the future 
with some degree of confidence. Ath- 
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letics properly administered do de- 
velop certain desirable traits and 
qualities of character that are of value 
not only to those who play the games 
but to those who watch the contests. 
I know that some will object to this 
statement and will suggest that even 
if the athlete does learn to conduct 
himself in a worthy manner on the 
field there is no reason to believe 
that the traits of character stressed in 
athletics will carry over into other 
fields of activity. Since none of those 
who subscribe to this view, however, 
would consider it wise or safe to teach 
the child in the home to steal, lie, or 
cheat since such a child would not 
necessarily carry some of these traits 
into school and other situations, I will 
continue to believe that if good man- 
ners and morals are taught and exem- 
plified on the playing fields that 
athletics serve a useful purpose. 


A High School Basketball 
System 


(Continued from page 18) 


received the cross floor pass from No. 
3, could neither pass ahead nor cross 
floor as in VIII, then No. 5 would 
have to pass back to No. 3. Number 
3 would bring the ball up into the of- 
fensive. Number 4, having cut for a 
pass from No. 5 as shown in VII, 
would be the short man. Number 2 
having taken the territory vacated by 
No. 4, would be the long man, when 
No. 5 passed back to No. 3. This 
would bring the three-man offensive 
with Nos. 3, 4 and 2 into action. Num- 
ber 5 would be the fourth man and 
No. 1 the safety man. 

By a mastery of the three-man of- 
fensive first, then the four-man of- 
fensive, and later their incorporation 
into the five-man offensive, we may 
develop a system with continuity of 


CENTER PLAYS 
OLLOWING the lines of the sys- 
tem, the center plays may be de- 

veloped from the three-man offensive. 
The center may tip to the left for- 
ward. The left forward may pass to 
the right forward beneath or out from 
the basket, with the center going back 
of the left forward for a follow-up 
shot or a pass. The left forward may 
bat the ball back to either guard, 
bringing into play the action of the 
four-man offensive. The left forward 
would go back into defensive terri- 
tory as the guard comes up for the 
offensive trio with the center and 
right forward. 

The above would be possible on a 
center tip to the right forward. On 
a center tip to the guard, the center 
would retreat, and the guard would 
move up and form an offensive tri- 
umvirate with the two forwards. 





action. 
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No 3 in a series of informative 

° books written expressly for the 
United States Rubber Company by success- 
ful basketball coaches. 
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and “Strategy” 


We consider ourselves fortunate in having 
these two successful coaches write this book 
for us: 


Everett S. Dean of Indiana University, who writes 
on Basketball Strategy, and 

George F. Veenker of the University of Michigan, 
who writes on the Training of the Team. 


One section of this book begins, “‘Common 
sense is the most important requirement in 
the training of a basketball-team.”” Here are 
a few of the subjects covered in this section: 


Legs and wind Tape 
Oxygen Braces 
Blisters Practices 


When the teams grow stale on the day of the game. 
The second section discusses the various types 
of offense and defense to be used under dif- 
ferent conditions, as 


An offense for the small floor 

A defense on the small floor 

Tournament play and conservation of energy 

Offenses to be used against different types of 
defense. 


A free copy of this book will be sent to any 
coach on request. Simply clip the coupon or 
drop us a line. Other books will follow. Please 
indicate on the coupon if you wish copies 
of all the books in this series. | 





Trade Mark 





United States Rubber Company, Dept. KT-129 
1790 Broadway, New York City 

Gentlemen: 

© Please send me “Training” and “Strategy.” 
CO I should like to have the complete series. 

Name. 
Address 
City State, 
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The Interest of the State in Physical 
Education as Exemplified 
in its Legislation 


HE need for physical education 
in the United States has become 
more apparent as society has in- 
creased in complexity. The demand 
for well-developed physical manhood 
and womanhood has been reflected re- 
cently not only in organization, admin- 
istration, and curriculum, but also in 
legislative enactments. The purpose 
of this article, therefor, is to set 
forth legislative provisions that are 
necessary for an effective system of 
physical education, give an analysis 
of the more prominent provisions in 
legislation for physical and health ed- 
ucation, and present a comparative 
summary of legal enactments. 


Legislative Provisions Necessary for 
an Effective System of Physical 
Education 

OME of the laws for physical edu- 
cation postulate aims that are to 

be accomplished on premises that are 
untenable in present day thought al- 
though these enactments were made 
within the last two decades. Some of 
the laws contain incomplete concep- 
tions of the purposes, while others 
have no provisions as to the aims at 
all. Finally, a few of the laws provide 
for many of the outcomes of educa- 
tion without creating the necessary 
conditions to realize them. In order 
for educational legislation of any 
character to be most effective it must 
be conceived and enacted in accord- 
ance with the best thought in modern 
educational philosophy as to aims and 
purposes. Hence, the first prerequis- 
ite of desirable physical educational 
legislation is that it be formulated ac- 
cording to the best aims in this field. 
In order to realize the most desir- 
able purposes of physical education 
the necessary educational machinery 
must be set up. Some form of or- 
ganization is already in existence in 
every state in the country. While 
there is no uniform system of educa- 
tional administration in the United 
States there are typical officers in the 
various states, such as the state board, 
the state superintendent, the state su- 
pervisor, the county board, the county 
superintendent, the city board, the city 
superintendent and the dependent dis- 
trict boards. Provision for the en- 
forcement of the physical education 
law should rest with this machinery 
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and not with boards of health or phy- 
sicians whose duties are usually con- 
cerned with other activities than those 
of education. 

The most efficient organization, 
probably, would be composed of the 
state department of education, state 
supervisor of physical and health edu- 
cation, county school organizations, 
county supervisors of physical educa- 
tion, city boards in control of educa- 
tion and city supervisors of physical 
education. With this organization set 
up, what should be the character of 
the legal enactment? 

The laws for physical education, 
like the compulsory attendance laws, 
should be mandatory in order to be 
the most effective. Also, a penalty 
should be imposed upon the whole lo- 
cality for the failure of any commu- 
nity to enforce the law. This may 
be done by withholding state aid and 
support. It is insufficient to enact 
legislation of a character so vital and 
allow it to be made permissive. This 
practice permits any district to take 
as little care of the health of its mem- 
bers as it wants to. If certain chil- 
dren due to physical disability cannot 
meet the requirements of the law, the 
state should make provision for these 
exceptional pupils. However, it does 
not seem reasonable, and cannot be ex- 
plained on eny other ground than the 
continued belief in the colonial doc- 
trine of individual liberty, that paren- 
tal objection should be made to the 
ordinary fulfillment of the provisions 
of a mandatory law that is imposed on 
everyone alike. 

The ideal law for physical educa- 
tion should be all inclusive in its na- 
ture so that it may be made to apply 
to all children between the ages of 
five and eighteen years in all of the 
grades in the public, private, paro- 
chial and institutional schools, junior 
college and teacher training institu- 
tions. Also, this law should apply to 
all other boys and girls who are en- 
gaged in labor, trades and industry. 
Facilities in physical education for 
these individuals may be secured by 
using parks, playgrounds, beaches, 
public buildings and equipment that 
are devoted to public health, recrea- 
tion and play. 

Even then the opportunity for phys- 
ical welfare may be unequal in differ- 


ent parts of the state. The cities, 
which usually have the largest 
amounts of wealth, will be able to 
provide more equitable arrangements 
for their children for physical devel- 
opment. In order to prevent the less 
able sections of a state from suffering, 
it is necessary to have the state as- 
sume part of the necessary financial 
obligation for these groups. State aid 
is seldom, if ever, sufficient in amount 
to pauperize any community. It 
should be distributed in such a man- 
ner as to help equalize the burden of 
the poorer communities in providing 
as good an opportunity for the welfare 
of the children as the more able local- 
ity. Probably a fair basis of distrib- 
uting state aid should be made on a 
combination of the factors of physical 
education teacher, pupil-attendance. 
Also, the solution to many of the 
problems in physical education will 
come from adequate laws on teacher 
training and_ certification. Even 
though the laws have properly pro- 
vided for the purposes of physical ed- 
ucation, the necessary educational ad- 
ministrative organization, the physical 


education of every boy and girl and 


state aid, these are of little value if 
any person may be licensed to teach 
without the necessary preparation and 
a study of the complex problems that 
are presented in physical education. 
Proper courses of study should be ar- 
ranged for this purpose in all teacher 
training institutions. 

Moreover, all teachers in order to be 
successful should study the problems 
of education in human situations such 
as in the class room, the playground 
and the laboratory. Thus they may 
be better able to readjust not only 
their technique but their philosophy 
as well in the light of larger, richer 
and more meaningful experiences than 
those that were secured in the days 
of scholastic preparation. Provision 
should be made for acquirement of 
such experiences before the renewal 
of certificates. 

Finally, provision should be made 
for the co-ordination, organization, 
and readjustment of all of the agen- 
cies that have to do directly or indi- 
rectly with physical education in its 
larger and more inclusive aspects. 
This will necessitate a re-defining of 
the duties of state and local boards of 
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NIGHT FOOTBALL 
A PROVEN SUCCESS 


HE football season of 1929 has proven be- 
yond a doubt that night football is a com- 
plete success. 


At Syracuse University, where Crouse-Hinds 
floodlights are installed, the authorities were 
amazed at the tremendous increase in attend- 
ance at the opening game of the season, which 
was played at night. The stadium was filled to 


capacity, a thing which, up to that time, hap- 
pened only once a year—at the “Big Game” 
Needless to say, the floodlights paid for them- 
selves many times over. 


The Crouse-Hinds Company is prepared to 
floodlight any stadium with a glareless flood of 
light which will produce no shadows. 


Complete information upon request 
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GOLD 
FOOTBALLS 





We have them in stock 
ready for fast delivery. Let 
us know the date of your 
presentation ceremony and 
we will ship your Gold 
Footballs in time for it. 


Send for Samples 
and Prices 


THE HOUSE OF REPUTATION 


Established 1897 


DIEGES & CLUST 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston 
New York Pittsburgh 














A “Ticket Tip’’ 
for 1930 


To save yourself a lot of 
bother, as well as some 
money, figure out all 
yqur requirements for the 
first half, and let us give 
you a price on the whole 
lot; to be delivered when 
and as you need them. 
That's buying tickets by 
wholesale, rather than 
retail. 


Send samples, state quan- 
tities and get our “whole- 
sale” price. 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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health in their relation to state and 
local boards of education, a readjust- 
ment of the duties of state and local 
medical officers and state and local su- 
perintendents; a systematic organiza- 
tion of all of the elements of health 
and physical welfare into an inclusive 
program of physical education for nor- 
mal children; a better organization 
for the care of exceptional children, 
a more suitable program for correc- 
tive activities and a delimitation of 
the overlapping of military training 
and physical education. 


An Analysis of the More Prominent 
Provisions in Physical Education 
Legislative Enactments 

N the remainder of this discussion, 

the more pertinent facts relative to 
the various laws for physical and 
health education are presented. The 
order of the successive topics in this 
section of the report is as follows: 
(1) the aims; (2) the frequency with 
which laws have been enacted; (3) the 
nature of the legislation; (4) the type 
of control or the machinery for ad- 
ministration; (5) provisions for state 
directors; (6) state aid; (7) the type 
of school; (8) the course of instruc- 
tion; (9) medical inspection; (10) 
time requirements; (11) promotion 
and graduation requirements, and 
(12) exemptions. 


The Aims 

O direct references to the aims 
and purposes of physical educa- 
tion are made in the laws of Rhode 
Island, New York, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Ohio, South Carolina and 
Washington. A very brief statement 
of the purposes of physical education 
is found in the laws of Arkansas, Iowa, 
Maine, North Dakota, Oregon, Nevada 
and New Jersey. For example, the 
law of North Dakota contains this 
brief provision as to the purpose of 

physical education. 

“Physical education, which shall 
aim to develop and discipline the body 
and promote health through sys- 
tematic exercise, shall be included in 
the branches of study required by law 
to be taught in the common schools.” 

Finally, more extensive statements 
of the aims of physical education are 
found in the laws of California, Mis- 
souri, Indiana and Arizona. The re- 
cent law for physical education in 
Arizona contains this presentation of 
the aims of the subject. 

“To secure the teaching of human 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene; the 
effect of drugs, stimulants, unhealth- 
ful foods and drinks, and narcotics 


upon the human system, to develop. 


organic vigor, provide neuro-muscular 
training, promote bodily and mental 
poise, correct postural defects, secure 
the more advanced forms of coordina- 
tion, strength and endurance, ard to 
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promote such desirable moral and 
social qualities as the appreciation of 
art in nature, the value of cooperation, 
selfsubordination and obedience to 
authority; higher ideals and courage 
and wholesome interest in truly 
recreational activities, corrective and 
developmental instruction and im- 
provement; uniform individual posi- 
tion, posture and movement; and 
uniform mass positions, formations 
and progressive movements; to pro- 
mote a hygienic school and home life, 
secure scientific supervision of the 
sanitation of school buildings, play- 
grounds and athletic fields and the 
equipment thereof, and to foster, pro- 
mote and develop individual athletic 
activities, story plays and gymnastics, 
folk and singing games, folk and 
aesthetic dances, athletic plays, ath- 
letic games and contests, and general 
health education.” 

The statements of the purposes of 
physical education that are contained 
in legal enactments, therefore, vary 
from little or nothing to long and in- 
clusive generalizations that are to be 
realized. This characteristic may be 
explained in part, first, by the fact 
that the older states have had more of 
a tendency toward brevity in their 
constitutional provisions and legal 
enactments. In the early periods of 
statehood, life was relatively simple 
in the older communities, and the 
points of contact between the people 
and government were few. The ten- 
dency still is to follow more closely 
the practices which were dictated by 
custom. On the other hand, the newer 
states were admitted into the union 
when life was more complex. The 
legislative enactments as well as the 
constitutional provisions in these com- 
monwealths were longer. Again, 
tradition has been influential in dic- 
tating or at least influencing the 
detailed nature of state laws in these 
instances. 

A second explanation may be found 
in the “general welfare” clause in the 
theory of law-making, which goes as 
far back as the Federal Constitution, 
and under which the government does 
many things that are not specifically 
mentioned. There have been political 
economists of the opposing belief who 
have thought that a government should 
do nothing except that which is 
specifically granted to it. Probably it 
is better if a middle ground is taken 
between these two extremes. A very 
brief statement of the purpose of the 
law on physical education would allow 
administrative officers to carry into 
execution the purposes of the law 
according to their interpretation of 
the necessary details for the proper 
procedure and in the light of their 
richness of experience. 
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Modern Equipment will give 
your Team that Winning Edge 
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steps up the spirit of | 
any team 100%. When 
the spirit’s up the 
scoring follows. It’s 
only natural. 





Draper-Maynard Equip- 
ment is modern in every 
sense of the word. Players 
do their best with D&M. 
Fans encourage players in 
snappy D&M outfits. 
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ning Edge. 
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ATHLETIC 
First Aid Kit 


4 in. x 11 in. x 14 in. Weight Filled, 9 lbs. 


Complete with 21 Items 


All those needed to give emergency 
first aid treatment to any athletic 
injury. 

Special School Price Complete 


$8.75 





Size 2 in. x 5 in. x 10 in. 


“PONY a.” 
Athletic Fi irst Aids 


Complete with 17 items. All those 
necessary for emergency first aid 
treatment. 


Sieot_ $3.75 


Weight 3 Ibs. 


Sold by all 
Athletic Goods Dealers 


Manufactured by 


The Cramer 
Chemical Co. 


Gardner, Kansas 
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Frequency of Law Enactment 
LL of the codes of the state laws 
‘\. of the state in the limited states 
and the session laws that have been 
enacted in the last few years were 
examined in order to find out, among 
other things, the dates on which these 
laws were passed. Laws providing for 
the teaching of physiology in the 
elementary school in order to show 
the evil and harmful effects of alcohol 
and narcotics on the human body were 
enacted near the close of the nine- 
teenth century. In practically every 
one of the states in the country these 
laws still remain on the statute books 
and form the legal basis for the teach- 
ing of physiology and hygiene as sub- 
jects of study in the common schools. 
Then, legislatures gave boards of 
health in some of the states power and 
the authority to conduct medical in- 
spections of the children in the public 
school. Laws for the teaching of 
physical education in the narrower 
sense have been enacted in the last 
two decades almost entirely. 


Nature of the Legislation 


EGISLATIVE enactments may be 
classed as either mandatory or 
permissive. After an examination of 
the laws on physical education was 
made, it was found that in general the 
legislation should be classed as man- 
datory, although in certain sections 
the laws were permissive. In Arizona, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Texas, there was 
nothing in the law that indicated per- 
missive action in any of the sections. 
These things are usually made man- 
datory in the physical education legis- 
lation: teaching the harmful effects on 
the human body of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, through physiology, hygiene 
and anatomy; the type of school in 
which physical education must be 
taught; the organization of courses in 
the teacher training institutions for 
the preparation of teachers in physical 
education; and the time that shall be 
devoted to the subject where this is 
mentioned at all. The most frequent 
provisions that are permissive pertain 
to the establishment of schools of 
special character for the physically 
defective children. However, there 
are provisos attached to the laws in 
some states for medical and physical 
examinations that tend to make these 
sections permissive. In many in- 
stances children may be excused from 
inspection and examination on the 
ground of parental objection or 
religious belief. As the purpose of 


these sections becomes better under- 
stood, and, as more effective control 
for physical education develops, these 
objections will tend to disappear. The 
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next section pertains to the machinery 
that has been established for the con- 
trol, organization and administration 
of physical education. 


Types of Control 


ARD and fast classifications of 
the types of control for the vari- 
ous phases of physical education can- 
not be made accurately. This is 
probably due to the fact that the ma- 
chinery for educational administration 
in any state was pretty clearly defined 
by the time physical education enact- 
ments were made. However, three 
types of organization are distinguish- 
able. First, there is the situation in 
which a state board, appointed by the 
governor or elected by the people, ap- 
point a chief executive officer in the 
person of the state superintendent of 
public instruction. He, in turn, recom- 
mends the appointment of his super- 
visory, legal, business and clerical 
staff. The county is the unit of edu- 
cational as well as political admin- 
istration. A county board, elected by 
the people, choose a county superin- 
tendent who, in turn, organizes his 
staff for administering the local 
schools. All of the provisions for 
medical and physical examinations of 
school children are carried out under 
their general direction. The state 
superintendent appoints a director of 
physical education as one of a number 
of supervisors for other purposes. 
The county superintendent, likewise, 
may have on his staff doctors, dentists, 
optometrists, nurses and teachers in 
charge of the health and physical wel- 
fare of the children. California, 
Maryland, Minnesota and New York 
are examples of states that have all or 
many of the centralized features of 
the first type of organization. 
A second type of organization is 
that in which a number of states have 


both state boards of education and 


state boards of health that are author- 
ized to work in conjunction in the 
arrangements for medical inspection 
of school children. The county boards 
of health and the zounty boards of 
education, likewise, work together in 
carrying out the regulations of the 
state boards. This practice is followed 
in Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. The relation- 
ship in other states is not so well 
defined. 


In passing, it may be of interest to 
note that the state boards of health 
in Florida and Missouri, have control 
of the medical inspection of school 
children. 


The third type of organization is 
that in which the administration of 
the provisions of the laws for physical 
education and medical inspection are 
under the control of the local boards 
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out a couple of 
base hits, 


too!” 


EACH doesn’t manufacture base hits nor 
R two-baggers, home runs or double-plays. 
But Reach does make about everything else 
used on a baseball diamond. 

From catcher’s mitts to spikes for baseball 
shoes—from bats of every size and weight 
to sun glasses for fielders and indicators for 
umpires—the Reach line is so complete that 
there isn’t a baseball need it doesn’t satisfy. 

Every piece of equipment is made accord- 
ing to the ideas and specifications of actual 
players. The famous Reach Babe Ruth line, 


for instance—a line of mitts and gloves 
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that have been designed by the Babe himself. 

And manufactured not only for professional 
ballplayers, but for grammar schools, high 
schools, colleges and club or independent nines. 
No matter what kind of a team you coach or 
manage there is Reach equipment suited to 
its needs and to its sports budget. 

Now is the time when you are planning ahead 
for the spring training period. Now is the time 
for you to have the nearest Reach dealer visit 
you and see for yourself how good and how 
complete the Reach line is. Or write to us. We'll 


be glad to send you allthe information you need. 
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New York. 


ang Brantford , Ont. 


Chicago Jan Francisco 
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of education, as, for example, in Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and Washington, 
and in the New England states gen- 
erally. The characteristic of the ad- 
ministrative organization in the New 
England section is that the town is 
the unit instead of the county. 

The state board of education, the 
state board of health, the state super- 
intendent, the state medical examiner, 
the county board of education, the in- 
dependent district board of control, 
the county or city superintendent and 
the county or city medical officers are 
thus empowered in one form of organ- 
ization or another to prescribe the 
rules and regulations, conduct medical 
and physical examinations, establish 
schools for physically defective chil- 


‘dren, outline courses of study and 


establish instruction in _ physical 
education. 

The state departments have recog- 
nized the increasing complexity of the 
field of physical and health education. 
Consequently, state supervisors have 
been appointed to represent the super- 
intendent in supervising the teaching 
of physical education and in adminis- 
trating the legal provisions for phys- 
ical education throughout the state. 


A report on the state director follows. 


Provision for State Directors 


LABAMA, Arizona, California, 

Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin have appointed state 
directors or supervisors of physical 
education. While but five of these 
twenty states list the salary of this 
officer, it is significant to note that 
the range is from $2,000 to $4,000. 
This amount may be sufficient to at- 


tract young men who are well quali-: 


fied from the side of scholastic 
preparation to this new position. 

No more striking illustration is at 
hand to show the increasing special- 
ization and complexity of modern 
education than the appointment of 
state supervisors of physical education 
in at least twenty of the states of this 
country. They will play a prominent 
part in convincing the public of the 
physical culture that may be given the 


growing youth, organizing courses of: 


instruction, writing and distributing 
manuals and hand books for the teach- 
ers of this subject, and generally tak- 
ing the leadership in this field of 
education. 

The qualification and duties of the 
Director of Physical Education in 
Florida as provided by law are these: 

“Such supervisor of physical and 
health education shall be a well trained 
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Tacoma, Washington 
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The Skates That Revolutionized 
The Sport 









The first pair of JOHNSONS or 
tubular type skates, the first to be 
made in the United States or Canada, 
were made by Nestor Johnson. When 
introduced, JOHNSONS were entirely 
different from anything then in use, a 
complete change from the old flat steel 
heavy skates. JOHNSONS immedi- 
ately became popular with all the speed 
skaters. They gave the thrill, the quick 
get-away, the swift dash, the rousing 
speed, that only a skate of this type 
can give. 


Ever since the first pair, the 
JOHNSON skate has been the leader 
in the development of the tubular type 
skate. The one-piece, cold drawn. heel 


Pr smc, SHOE 
ae? HOCKEY © ons: 


cup, the patented rib on the runner 
tube making this strong and rigid so 
the runner cannot bend, and the per- 
fect balance of the skater are charac- 
teristic of JOHNSON skates. 


Into every JOHNSON runner goes 
only the finest cold drawn high carbon 
Vanadium Tool Steel. This increases 
the hardness, strength and toughness, 
makes a runner that stays sharp longer, 
and furnishes greater resistance to 
wear and shock. This steel is made to 
our specifications, electrically hard- 
ened and tempered by the special 
Nestor Johnson process— Diamond 
Tested to prove hardness. 


Howie Morenz, the fastest man playing hockey today, says, “JOHNSON skates 
are without a doubt the best skates I have ever used.” 


For the original and genuine, look for the full name, NESTOR JOHNSON, on 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


1900 N. SPRINGFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 


every pair. 
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Medals, Emblems, 
Cups and 
Trophies 

made of 


GOLD, SILVER 
AND BRONZE 





No. P2014 No. PC2018 


New, Enameled, Jewelry Finished 
Charms with Appropriate Designs 
for any event. 


8. D. Childs & Co. 


Dept. 2 


136 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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I am sorry that 
Football is nearly 
over 
BUT 
I am glad that ast 
Basketball is about i 
to begin 
AND 


See what I have | 
found J 


BASKET BALL 


For 


Coaches and Players 


GEORGE F. VEENKER 


Basketball Coach 
University of Michigan 
Just Published 


It is not merely “another basketball book”. 
It is a comprehensive study of each phase 
of Basketball. The plays demonstrated are 
of great strategic value. Mr. Veenker’s 
record substantiates that claim. But the 
chapters on Training, Selection of Players. 
Scouting, Relation of Manager, Trips, an 
Relations with Officials are excellent con- 
tributions towards a more rfect under- 
standing of the game in all the details. 


Fully illustrated 8 vo. cloth $3.00 
Catal, 


on req 











A. §. Barnes and Company 
Publishers of Good Books on Athletics 
67 West 44th Street New York City 
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and experienced person whose duties 
shall be to carry out the provision 
of the regulations of the State Board 
of Education concerning physical and 
health education in the public schools 
of Florida, to serve as advisor, and 
to give practical aid to county and 
local boards of education, supervisors, 
principals, teachers, teacher training 
institutions, and all school authorities 
in all laws and regulations which have 
been or may be hereafter enacted per- 
taining to physical and health educa- 
tion in the public schools of the state; 
to endeavor to devise ways and means 
of co-ordinating the work of all 
agencies interested in physical and 
health education of the children of the 
State.” 
State Aid 


TATE aid is provided to the extent 

of $7,500 for the children that are 
blind in Alabama. In Maine, the state 
will reimburse the district to the 
extent of one-half the salary that is 
paid to the director of physical educa- 
tion, but not to.exceed $800 for each 
director in one year, nor to exceed 
$1,600 to any one town. -An annual 
state appropriation of $15,000 is made 
for this purpose. Michigan grants 
state aid of not more than $200 for 
each child who is instructed in special 
schools for pupils with defective sight 
and hearing, or who are crippled. 
Minnesota makes a somewhat similar 
provision in that state aid shall be 
$250 for each crippled child, and $300 
for each blind pupil who is enrolled 
in special schools. The commissioner 
of education may grant permission for 


the establishment of classes for speech: 


defectives. In that case, $1,500 or less 
is allowed for each teacher. The state 
superintendent of Nebraska may grant 
permission for the establishment of 
schools for the deaf, and aid is granted 
not to exceed $150 for each pupil who 
is taught for nine months. If a quali- 
fied teacher of physical training is 
employed in Nevada, $300 is granted 
as state aid for every one hundred 
pupils. 
(To be continued in January) 


Basketball of Nineteen 
Twenty-eight and Nine 


(Continued from page 9) 
ficiating in the East, the slow set or 
block plays have not come into promi- 
nent use. However, certain forma- 
tions or styles of offensive are used, 
and, like Pop Warner’s double wing- 
back formation in football, probably 
no play has been more generally 
adopted in the East than the pivot or 
foul line play. In this, the center or 
some other member of the team goes 
down ahead of the ball and gets a po- 
sition on or near the foul line, and 
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another player works down the side 
line toward the center, three men 
bringing the ball down the court. This 
foul line player just stands in his 
position or floats about with his back 
toward his own basket and the defen- 
sive man behind or partially behind 
him. This man is used as an objec- 
tive for pass and repass play in which 
the passer cuts after his pass and gets 
a short return pass. Then he either 
dribbles and shoots or shoots from the 
spot where he gets the ball. Some- 
times two men cut at the same time 
from behind this man at the foul line. 

Unfortunately, there is no standard 
nomenclature in basketball and this 
type of play is called by many names. 
The same is true of other terms in 
basketball, and not infrequently a col- 
lege coach will use a term to his more 
recent charges and find that they do 
not know what it is all about because 
they have learned it in high school 
under a different name. It would be 
a good thing for the game if the Na- 
tional Basketball Coaches Association 
would arrange a standard nomen- 
clature. 


The delayed offensive, as an offen- 
sive system, has not been used in the 
East to any great extent and the 
writer sincerely hopes that it will not 
be necessary for any legislating in the 
rules to stop this type of play. Asa 
matter of fact, in one intersectional 
game last year the team using this 
style was able to win on one night. 
The next night, however, against the 
same team, the defensive team hur- 
ried the offensive players by guarding 
them right out past the center of the 
court and the stalling players were so 
befuddled that they fell easy victims. 
Certainly the spectators do not like 
this type of play. 

The three defensive systems that are 
used most in Eastern college basket- 
ball are man-for-man, retiring man- 
for-man and five-man defense. Several 
variations of five-man defense are 
used, the most common being that of 
dropping back beyond the center into 
defensive area and there forming two 
lines of three and two, three men in 
front and two in rear. After this 
some teams play a man-for-man de- 
fense and others allow two men 
through who are picked up by the two 
back men. The other three front men 
pick up their own, or nearest, oppo- 
nent. Other formations for this five- 
man defense are three in the first 
line and one in the second and one in 
the third. There is still another for- 
mation of two, one and two. The 
strictly zone or territory defense has 
not become popular in the East, al- 
though a few colleges and many high 
school teams use it. Still another sys- 
tem that is used by a few teams is to 
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The So LE that helps you 


win basketball games 
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GAIN improved! 


Always first to develop new features 
of construction in their products, 
CONVERSE was first to incorporate 
a PIVOT BUTTON in a molded sole 
basketball shoe. Now CONVERSE 
introduces the corrugated pivot but- 
ton, to give you additional traction 
as well as additional wear. 
Twenty-five per cent additional rub- 
ber in this small area where the 
hardest wear is concentrated insures 
longer service without changing the 
sole surface level or perceptibly in- 
creasing the weight. 





“Close-up” of the cor- 
rugation that makes all 
the difference. 


In the improved ALL STAR are 
these outstanding features that have 
made this basketball shoe the favor- 
ite of champions in every classifica- 
tion: 


Peg-top uppers. 

Cushion heel and arch—built in. 
Corrugated pivot button. 
Orthopedic shank. 

“Korxole” insole. 

Smooth toe lining. 

Eight-ply toe reinforcement. 





There’s a CONVERSE merchant near you who will be glad to outfit your 
squad. Get in touch with him. Try out a pair of ALL STARS and you'll 
quickly convince yourself of their superiority. 





CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. AJ12—Malden, Mass. 


3932 So. Lincoln St. 646 Stinson Blvd. 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


Converse 
“ALL-STAR” 


“All Star” favor- 
ite of champions 
101 Duane St. 
NEW YORE 
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You Can Win 


With the Ace— 


You Take Chances Without It! 


Coaches and trainers all over the country know that Ace Bandages 
and Ace Ankle Rollers give maximum protection with economy. They 
are used in practically all sports to provide firm and constant support 
with flexibility. Ace Bandages never slow up a man. They are eco- 
nomical because proper washing and drying restores the elasticity. 


Ace Bandages and Ankle Rollers are of special value in preventing and 
treating strains, sprains and other injuries incidental to active sports, 
such as football, basketball, boxing, ice hockey, indoor track and 
fencing. 


























OY] 
¢ PUNO 


for Floor Burns, Gall, Cuts, 
Cracked Knuckles. Apply as an 


ointment. 


for Stiff Muscles, Stiff Joints, 


Bruises, Sprains. 


Send for samples 


The Lyndon Chemical Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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pick up the nearest man on the floor 
when the opponents get possession of 
the ball. The assigned defense is very 
seldom used. 

Of course, all the defensive systems 
are flexible and allow shifting or 
switching of men; that is, the inter- 
changing of opponents when it is 
deemed necessary or advisable. 

The past season has seen the East- 
ern college game improving on the 
offense as well as in many other re- 
spects and the writer looks for a big- 
ger and better game than ever in the 
coming season. As for any innova- 
tions, it is difficult to make predic- 
tions. Some of the styles from other 
sections may be adopted, such as the 
stalling or delayed offense, the set or 
signal type of play, or the zone de- 
fense; but, for the most part, prob- 
ably anything new will be along team 
systems and individual finesse and 
cleverness. 


Basketball in the 


Southwest 


By G. K. Tebell 

Coach, North Carolina State College 

ASKETBALL in the Southern 

} Conference enjoyed its most suc- 
cessful season in 1928-29, from the 
standpoint both of public interest and 
team play. The popularity of the 
game is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Everyone is taking the game 
seriously and a much improved play 
has resulted. 

The Southern Conference embraces 
the states of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky,. Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Going from Maryland to Tulane, one 
naturally would find all types of bas- 
ketball being played. Teams in the 
Conference are being coached by men 





‘from nearly every corner of the 


country. 

A few years ago nothing but the 
pass and break style of game was 
played. For the most part a slow pass 
was used. A man passed and broke 
toward the basket, and upon again re- 
ceiving the ball repeated the opera- 
tion. In most instances, pivoting, 
blocking and crossing were not used, 
and the game seemed to lack the sci- 
ence employed in other sections. 

Last season found nearly all the 
teams throughout the district using a 
set offense with fixed plays worked 
by a signal system. These plays re- 
quire skill in the use of feints pivot, 
dribble, and bounce pass. The play 
is naturally improved. 

The teams making the best records 
in the Conference were the University 
of North Carolina, Georgia, Georgia 
Tech, Washington and Lee, Kentucky 
and North Carolina State. 
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International 


TOURNAMENT TESTED 


The Dubow D35 official basketball 
stood the test of the 1929 Illinois and 
Wisconsin state high school basketball 
tournaments to the entire satisfaction 
of officials, players, and coaches. 


G15—A valve basketball which will 
give a lot of service for gymnastic 
classes or for rough usage in infor- 
mal scrimmages but not good enough 
in shape to be classed with the “D35” 


or the “E25.” 
School Price each 


THE 





BUY THEM FROM 


YOUR DEALER 





OFFICIAL AND 
INTRAMURAL 


E25—Intramural—An excellent 
basketball for class or practice 
games. Made the same as the 
“D35” but not built up to the 
standard of the “Official” basket- 
ball. An unusually good ball for 
the price. Many schools order a 
few of these when they place 
their orders for “Official” balls. 


School Price each 
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D35—Dubow’s new official 
basketball approved by the 
National Federation of 
High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations. Made of the finest 
selected pebbled grain cow- 
hide, specially tanned for 
this purpose. Double lined 
with the highest grade of 
material, all seams inside, 
rounded and flattened down 
and reinforced at ends with 
hand sewing. Equipped with 
an improved type of valve 
bladder easily inflated. Each 
ball is laced, and is tested 
and inspected at the factory 
by a former college coach 
and is ready for inflation 
when purchased. 


$10.00 


School Price each 


Send for New Catalog 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THREE BIG NUMBERS 


We hold the basic patents on these three pieces of football equipment, which 
have been used and endorsed by many of the leading teams throughout the 


country. 





HAGGERTY 
FOOTBALL SHOE 


AMERICAN PAT NO 1472415 
CANADIAN PAT NO 237346 


Sprain proof; and arch supporting shoe an protects the athletes 
foot and makes bandaging unnecessary, by means of inner sheath 
attached to outer upper. Made of the best grade Kangaroo upper 
and steel plated inner sole. 

Varsity $10.00 
Prep 8.00 












HAGGERTY 
FOOTBALL PAD 


PAT NOS 1229947 - 1239980 





Side, rib, hip, and spine protector that is self adjustable and 
gives the maximum degree of protection, minus the weight of the 
ordinary pad, as fiber is used underneath the leather to protect 
the vulnerable spots. Blocking is made simple when the pagers 
are equipped with this pad. Price. 9.50 




















A football marker that can function from 
the side lines and can be seen not only 
by the players and officials on the fleld, 
but by spectators located on both sides 
and ends of the field. 


Collapsible metal cubes and jointed steel 
rod make the marker strong and easy to 
operate. 


Packed in a carton with metal lines- 
man’s chain attached to steel posts and 
separate steel marking stick. Complete 
$60.00. 


This marker permits the coach, referee 
and players to tell at a glance the num- 
ber of yards to be gained on a given 
down; also gives the spectators the exact 
position of the ball and what down it is 
by means of the marker 7 ft. high car- 
ried by the assistant linesman; the num- 
bers are 7 in. high, painted white on a 
black background. The sticks are strong 
and light and are painted red and white. 
The chain is galvanized and non-kinkabie, 


School discounts will be readily 
given on the above articles and 
prices quoted on other athletic 
equipment by addressing the 


F. H. ATHLETIC SUPPLY HOUSE 
1229 Glenlake Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone Rogers Park 3199 














Information on most scientific, sanitary 


Construction and Operation 


of Swimming Pools 
Both Indoor and Outdoor Pools 


Special articles, advertisements exploiting New Equipment, Amusement 
Devices for all types of pools. Send 20 cents for sample copy 


Beach and Poo. Magazine 


Beautifully Illustrated—Only National Publication Covering This Field 


Beach and Pool Magazine 


2243 South Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The University of North Carolina, 
coached by the veteran, Jim Ashmore, 
used a short pass from player to 
player, with the idea of breaking a 
pass receiver into the basket for a 
short shot, using a deliberate and fast 
break. This team was clever at han- 
dling the ball, and in the use of the 
dribble. The defense employed was 
strictly man for man all over the 
court. 


The University of Georgia, under 
Stegeman, the old Chicago star, used 
for the first time a three-lane offense, 
with the forwards on the side and the 
center on the free throw line. The 
forwards would pass into the center 
and then cross for an opening. 
Georgia had in Sanford at center a 
good dribbler, shot and passer. The 
guards would work the ball down the 
floor and pass to either forward or 
center. Georgia also used a man-to- 
man defense. 

Georgia Tech, a big rugged team, 
used the old professional block play at 
the free throw line. The players 
would pass long and fast until the cen- 
ter would get the ball. Then a cross 
and block by the forwards usually re- 
sulted in a short shot. They used a 
five-man defense. As soon as they lost 
the ball, they would drop back into a 
three-two formation, with the two 
back men taking the first men 
through. 


Washington and Lee, Kentucky, 
North Carolina State, V. M. I., and 
Mississippi A. and M. used a varia- 
tion of what is known as the Meanwell 
short pass and pivot system. 

Washington and Lee had an excep- 
tional center in Williams, who was in 
a large measure responsible for his 
team’s success. His uncanny ability to 
break up passes and intercept the ball 
played havoc with the opposition. The 
team used a zone defense entirely. All 
five men would drop back as far as 
the free throw circle and then guard 


2 given territory. 


Kentucky, coached by John Mauer, 
former Illini center and captain, had 
the most systematized team in the 
Conference. Each man acted like a 
machine. They all shot, dribbled and 
passed alike. Their plays were timed 
well and moved like clockwork when 
once under way. They used the three- 
lane offense with forwards crossing, 
passing to the center, or rolling with 
guards coming up for the pass and 
shot. The defense was five-man, two- 
line, with the players shifting respon- 
sibilities. 

Clemson was the only team in the 
Conference to use a delayed offense of 
any kind. This was largely due to 
the fact that the team had very little 
scoring power. They handled the ball 
well and would hold it in the back 
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court until the defense came out to 
meet them, when they would break 
quickly for the basket. 

The University of Mississippi, 
Southern Conference Champions a 
year ago, had nearly their whole 
championship team intact, but could 
not seem to get going until they ar- 
rived in Atlanta for the tournament. 
They used a pass and break system, 
with long and short passes. They 
would shoot from anywhere and in 
any position, and how they could hit 
when they were on! They used a 
man-to-man defense. 

Maryland had varied success with a 
long and short pass game. They would 
pass long and fast to the center, sta- 
tioned under the basket, who would 
upon receiving the ball, pivot for a 
shot or pass to a forward coming in 
on either side. This same offense was 
used by Duke. These two teams 
threw the ball around harder and 
faster than any other teams in the 
South. Maryland used a zone defense, 
while Duke employed man-to-man. 

A set offense was also used by Ala- 
bama, Tulane, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. The defense varied from 
man-to-man to a zone style. 

The Southern Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association, composed of thirty- 
three smaller colleges in this same 
district, played practically the same 
style of game as members of the 
Southern Conference. Both Confer- 
ences settled their championships by 
tournaments. The sixteen teams with 
the best records were allowed to com- 
pete, and a champion was determined 
after four days’ play. The Southern 
Conference Championship was won by 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and the S. I. A. A. 
Championship was won by Mississippi 
College of Clinton, Mississippi. 

The coming season harbors every 
prospect for better basketball 
throughout the district. I believe all 
teams will use a set offense of some 
nature. Added to the regular floor 
play, will be out-of-bounds plays, 
something that has not been stressed 
much in the past. Teams using out- 
of-bounds plays last year would win 
games where the teams were evenly 
matched. 

With a much improved offense will 
come a better instructed defense. 
Coaches and players have learned the 
value of controlling the ball. They 
will strive harder to work the ball in 
and will not turn it loose until they 
have secured a clean shot. 

Stalling has no favor in this dis- 
trict, either among coaches or with 
the public, except in the final minutes 
of a game where the rules already aid 
the defensive team in breaking up 
such play. 

Basketball in the secondary schools 
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A Basket Ball Back Stop 
| to Fit Your Gym | 
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The varying construction features of gymnasiums make the instal- 
lation of a basket ball back stop almost an individual matter in 
every instance. From our fifty-six years’ experience working 
with physical directors we have designed types of back stops to 
meet practically any condition. And if none of our many regular 
types will serve, our Engineering Service will suggest and design © 
a special construction. 


Medart Catalogs 


Sent free on request 


The new edition of the Medart Gymnasium Apparatus 
. Catalog is off the press. 


The Medart Steel Locker Catalog shows the full range of 
all styles and sizes of steel lockers. 


wy , D Xx RI 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel 
ce ¢ Lockers, Steel Cabinets and Junior Line for the Home Playground 





FRED MEDART MFG. CO., 3564 DeKalb Street, St. Louis 
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has been very mediocre, but a favor- 
ite game. The conditions under which 
the majority of teams of the South 
ATHLETIC IN JURIES have been forced to play are no doubt 
responsible for the game’s late devel- 

. opment in this section. Eighty per 

cent of the teams play on outside 
R courts and in old tobacco barns and 
For thirty-five years warehouses. In addition to this, there 
has in the past been little, if any, 
coaching in these secondary schools 
, ° f° that could be classed as even fair. 
Long strides are now being made to- 
ward bettering and coaching in these 














schools. 
. . On the whole, the Southern game 
has been a staunch ally of leading coaches and trainers is characterized by cleanness of play, 
ugh 1 beca iform and in which it is perhaps outstanding. 
thro out the areas simply ° “si of rs ener “7 th The sportsmanship of both teams and 
excellent results obtained from this P astic . essing in me fans is an everlasting credit to the 
management of many types of athletic injuries. game. 
Basketball in Ohio 
CONTUSIONS By R. O. Detrick 

AND Ohio Wesleyan University 

SPRAINS TENDENCY toward standardiza- 


tion of floors in Ohio college gym- 
nasiums, which is automatically elimi- 
nating small courts, is gradually 


or the violent straining of the 


larger muscles, are quickly re- bringing about the abolition of the 
lieved by the application of this use of zone defense among Ohio col- 
plastic analgesic dressing over and lege fives. 

beyond the affected and painful For this reason, as well as others, 


I expect to see the man-for-man style 
of defense used to a greater extent 
during the coming 1929-30 season 
than ever before. The zone defense, 
built for a small floor, is far from 
Write for a copy of our booklet effective on the larger floors now being 
entitled “Athletic Injuries and built and, in order to meet this change 
Their Treatment”, sent free in size of courts, teams must now use 
upon request. the faster and more effective man-for- 
man style. 
The influence of professional bas- 
ketball with its general use of the 
man-for-man defense is another factor 
THE DENVER CHEMICAL CO. in the trend among college fives, espe- 
New York, N. Y. ‘cially in Ohio, toward utilizing this 
method. Professional basketball, which 
caters quite naturally to the public, 
must give the latter what it wants, 
and it has found from experience that 
the man-for-man defense is one of the 
factors which make for faster play 


Dependable Basket Ball Books || tesketsait seating to keep up its ar 


tendance and its following, is pattern- 
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BASKET BALL—VEENKER—MICHIGAN $3.00 : 
SHIFTING BASKETBALL DEFEN NSE, Ww. 1. MARTIN 2.00 ing after the pro teams. 

YOU AND BASKETBALL—DR. N, ’ , : 
DELUXE LOOSE LEAF BASKETBALL SCORE BOOK .W0.0000.0........2---cesssscssssssssssssssesssenseeeeneensns 1.00 _ As for offense, the trend in Ohio 
MY BASKETBALL BIBLE, DR. F. C. ALLEN, KANSAS vdiosbinsdilliiaascaniaill 4.00 is toward increased passing and elimi- 
SCHENGE ‘ae malenaines. Be. MEANWELL, WISCONSIN........... pose nation of the dribble, in order that 
BASKETBALL, BARRY, 1OWA... 3.00 one of the men may break rapidly for 
BASKETBALL, WARDLOW, COLUMBIA... aaecenccccecceccecoccecencccosccsess sees wind the basket, take a quick pass and at- 
ee ee a sme tempt a short shot. With the ball 
BASKETBALL FOR WOMEN, FRYMIR................--------2-----c0--00---- 2.00 being handled by all five men, it may 
ATHLETIC ACCOUNTING (BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM) 000-000-000... -cc0--ccccesccoesscecssessveesveesoe-ee 2.00 ’ ni 
BASKETBALL OFFICIATING, NICHOLS. ..............-...-.-c-c-00-c-ccscsccscesscoecesceceeessecoeeeeveeees 1.50 be seen readily that a quick break 





game is more likely to catch the de- 


THE ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO., INc. fense off its guard than a dribbling 
. game, for the latter not only is slower, 
MNGRSOOEE, WLS but it enables the defense to concen- 
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trate its attention on one man rather 
than on five. 

While the increased passing will 
make the game more spectacular, it 
will in no way interfere with the effi- 
ciency of offensive play. Rather than 
waste numerous shots from back of 
the foul line, teams will have a ten- 
dency to be content with passing the 
ball until one of their men is free for 
a short shot. , 

The elimination of the dribble is 
favored by the majority of coaches. 
The dribble is too individual and re- 
sults in numerous charging and block- 
ing fouls, the calling of both of which 
makes the official’s job a hard one. 
Practically all of the charging and 
blocking fouls that are called are the 
result of a dribbler coming into con- 
tact with a defensive player, and, with 
the dribble done away with, the offi- 
cial’s task will be alleviated to a great 
extent. 

Several Ohio colleges this winter 
will experiment with the no center 
jump idea, although it will be, of 
course, tried out in only a few games. 
Ohio State and Ohio University will 
try out the plan at Columbus on De- 
cember 7, while Ohio Wesleyan will 
conduct the experiment in two games, 
the first with the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor on December 9 and 
the second with the University of Chi- 
cago at Chicago on January 7. 

Elimination of the center jump 
after goals are scored has been pro- 
posed not only because the taller man 
has the advantage, but also because 
so many fouls occur in the center of 
the court when men charge in to get 
the tip-off. These fouls not only de- 
tract from the interest of the game 
but also result often in severe in- 
juries, for a man leaping to get the 
tip-off is not protected if he collides 


with an opponent or with one of his 


own men. 

Our plan probably will be as fol- 
lows: There will be a center jump 
at the start of each half; but after a 
score, the ball will be taken out of 
bounds by the team scored upon. The 
ball will first be passed to an official, 
who in turn passes it to a man of the 
team scored upon out of bounds mid- 
way between the sidelines and the 
basket, where the score was made, 
thereby forcing the team to work the 
ball up the entire length of the floor. 
This will tend to encourage a man- 
for-man defense and ruin the zone 
defense. 


Types of Defense Last Year 
Cincinnati and Denison of the Buck- 
eye Conference continued to use the 
shifting zone defense last year, while 
practically all other teams played the 
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JOCKEY STRAP 
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bing to meet every requirement. 
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binding protection to sore or strained 
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of Blue Ribbon supports. The weight 
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free movement. 

Send today for our complete refer- 
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man-for-man defense or variations of 
that style. The defense usually was 
assigned before the game where scout- 
ing was accessible, or the men would 
drop back to mid-court and pick men 
nearest them when the latter came 
down the floor. Some defenses lined 
up three-two, with the first two men 
through taken by the back two men 
and the others taken by the three in 
the first line of the defense; but this 
in reality becomes a man-for-man 
defense. 


Two peculiar incidents occurred in 
Ohio basketball last year as the result 
of the zone defense, and both aroused 
considerable unfavorable comment. 
The Wittenberg-Denison Buckeye Con- 
ference game at Springfield early in 
the season was one of the queerest 
contests ever seen on an Ohio court. 
Wittenberg led after the first six min- 
utes, 5 to 3. Denison used a zone 
defense and refused to force the play. 
As a result Wittenberg held the ball 
in the back court, making no effort 
whatever to advance, and kept up this 
waiting game for the remaining four- 
teen minutes of the first half, the 
score being 5 to 3 when the half 
ended. Wittenberg got possession of 
the ball again at the start of the 
second half and again refused to ad- 
vance down the court. Finally Deni- 
son realized the game would end 
shortly if it did not force the play; 
so decided to resort to the man-for- 
man style of defense. Soon the score 
became tied at 10-all, and at the end 
of the regulation time the score still 
was tied. In the overtime Denison 
won out, 15 to 13. Naturally, the 
Wittenberg crowd blamed the coach 
for losing the game. 


In a high school game at Alliance 
between Alliance and Massillon, the 
Alliance team believed it had no 


chance to win and wanted to keep . 


Massillon’s winning margin as low as 
possible. Massillon got the first basket 
and then dropped back into a zone 
defense when Alliance got the ball. 
Alliance, like Wittenberg, refused to 
advance. The score remained at 2 to 
O throughout the first half, and at the 
start of the second half Alliance again 
got the ball and played a waiting 
game. In the last three minutes of 
play an Alliance man found himself 
in possession of the ball in mid-court 
and deciding to try a long shot he 
succeeded in scoring a basket which 
tied the score. Both teams made wild 
attempts to score in the last few min- 
utes and finally a foul was called on 
Massillon. Alliance made the point 
and won the game, 3 to 2. Athletic 
relations between the two schools were 
broken off. 


Another reason for the decline of 
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the zone defense is that the basket- 
ball public is coming to realize that 
it is the defensive team that is stall- 
ing, not the offensive team. All that 
a defensive team needs to do to keep 
the game going is to play man-for- 
man. 

On the offense last year most teams 
that played a man-for-man defense 
utilized a blocking offense. Some of 
the plays- used frequently last year 
have been diagrammed. 


Some teams are using the delayed 
offense, the leading team playing its 
fastest men in the back court and 
shooting them out for a fast break 
when the defense is drawn out. Other 
teams used a long shot and follow-up 
offense, with one or two big men bear- 
ing into the basket for the rebound. 

Outstanding teams last year in- 
cluded Ohio Wesleyan, which defeated 
Ohio State, 36 to 20, and which won 
thirteen consecutive games at the 
start of the season; Cincinnati, which 
tied Wesleyan for the Buckeye Con- 
ference championship although twice 
beaten by the Bishops, and Akron 
University, mythical champion of the 
Ohio Conference. 





Basketball in the South- 
west Conference 


By Francis A. Schmidt 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


HE race for honors in basketball 

in the Southwest Conference in 
the 1930 season looks as though it will 
be closer than in any previous year. 
Teams which have had mediocre sea- 
sons in the past years have been con- 
siderably strengthened and will be out 
fighting for the championship. The 
Southwest Conference is composed of 
the following institutions: University 
of Arkansas, University of Texas, 
Texas A. & M., Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Southern Methodist Univers- 


-ity, Baylor University and Rice 


Institute. Six of the coaches have 
had their teams out working regularly 
since October first. By the time the 
football season terminates they will 
be going in near mid-season form. 
While it is too early to venture a pre- 
diction it would not be a surprise to 
see the same three teams, Arkansas, 
Texas and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, who finished at the top in 
1929, again leading in 1930. Another 
probable change that will add to the 
increase in popularity of basketball 
this season is caused by the fact that 
those teams which adopted a stalling 
or delayed attack last year found that 
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it did not meet with public approval 
and their gate receipts were consid- 
erably decreased. The indications are 
that the Conference will return to the 
normal, fast breaking game. 

The schedule is made by a com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose and 
is in the nature of a twelve game 
round robin, each member meeting the 
others on a home and home basis, with 
the exception of the University of 
Arkansas. The Razorbacks play twelve 
games, but on account of the distance 
to travel play a double bill with three 
of the Conference members at Fay- 
etteville and meet the other three 
Conference teams on the road in two 
game contests. For the past four 
years the University of Arkansas has 
reigned supreme in basketball circles 
in the Southwest, having won four 
consecutive championships. Usually 
Texas University, Southern Methodist 
and Texas Christian University have 
been in the runner-up positions. 

The Razorbacks are favored to re- 
peat this year, barring unforeseen 
happenings. There are several rea- 
sons for this statement. First, a 
veteran team of seven letter men will 
be back, led by the versatile All-Con- 
ference star, Weir Schoonover. The 
Razorbacks will be able to start off 
with six letter men of last year’s 
champions, all of whom stand well 
over six feet. Schoonover, Pickrin, 
Prewitt, Holt, Oliver, Creighton and 
Hale are members of the Razorback 
club of last year which scored 566 
points in twelve Conference games 
and which lost only one contest out 
of the twenty played. The second 
reason favorable to a prediction of 
Arkansas’ success this season, is that 
on even years they get a big break in 
the home schedule; i. e., the other 
three first division teams journey to 
Fayetteville for their six games, and 
the teams which in past years have 
finished in the second division will be 
met on the road. While Arkansas 
will have a strong club and be favored 
by schedule, the graduation of two 
such stars as Tom Pickel and Gene 
Lambert will leave holes hard to fill. 
Coach “Chuck” Bassett, former men- 
tor at Texas A. & M., is the new 
coach at Arkansas University, suc- 
ceeding F. A. Schmidt of Texas Chris- 
tian University, who introduced the 
collegiate game at Fayetteville six 
years ago. 

The University of Texas had a 
great team last year, easily taking 
second place with ten wins and two 
losses. The Longhorns are predicting 
the best team in years. A veteran 
nucleus of Captain Rees, Rose, Cheat- 
ham and Camp, regular letter men, 
with Fomby and Taylor, squad men. 
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and a great freshman team coming 
on will give Coach Fred Walker a 
good chance to win the coveted title. 
The Longhorns used several defenses 
last season, varying from a straight 
zone to a part man-for-man and part 
zone style. Last year this offense was 
built around their clever captain, 
Holly Brock, leading scorer of the 
Conference, whose dribbling, passing 
and shooting was the center of the 
team attack. Texas, which already 
has one of the finest stadiums in the 
South, with a seating capacity of 
about 45,000, will open this year’s 
basketball season in the new spacious 
gymnasium. The completion of the 
new gym gives the Longhorns the 
equal of any athletic plant in the 
country. 


Southern Methodist University, un- 
der Coach Jimmie St. Clair, has al- 
ways been a title contender. With 
scant material last year the Mustangs 
finished third, winning six and losing 
six games. This year will see last 
year’s varsity fighting to hold their 
places against the onslaught of the 
1929 freshman team, which stepped 
out and won the Southern A. A. U. 
Championship held at Dallas. The 
Methodists last year used the delayed 
style of attack, drawing into the back 
court as soon as a one point lead was 
secured. While this was not so spec- 
tacular and popular as the dashing at- 
tack of former Mustang teams, it was 
effective in winning games. A re- 
treated, assigned man-for-man defen- 
sive was usually employed. 

Texas Christian University of Ft. 
Worth, after a slow start, pulled up 
with a spurt finish at the end of the 
1929 season and was one of the 
strongest clubs in the Conference. Six 
letter men will be back: Captain 
Eury, Wallin, Flynn, Atkins, Brum- 
below, and Chappel, and should win 
their share of games this year. The 
Horned Frogs used a slow breaking 
attack preferring to work their way 
through their opponents’ defense. T. 
C. U. will be coached by F. A. 
Schmidt, succeeding Madison Bell, 
who this year became head football 
coach at A. & M. 

The Texas Aggies had an aggres- 
sive, hard fighting team but could not 
seem to get together the right scor- 
ing combination. Their offensive was 
featured by a short pass attack. When 
the advance was stopped the ball was 
passed back to Keeton, a sharp-shoot- 
ing guard: who grew very careless 
about looping goals from mid-court as 
the season progressed. On defense 
the Aggies played an assigned man- 
for-man game. A new coach, John 
Reid, the former successful coach of 
Denton Teacher’s College, will direct 
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the destiny of the Aggies this season. 

The Baylor Bears featured a 
clever, fast breaking, dribbling team 
with Wilson, Smith, Kirksey and 
Barksdale as the best offensive men. 
Coach Ralph Wolf developed a quick 
breaking attack using his fast drib- 
blers to advantage. He employed a 
zone defense. Only one letter man 
will be missing from the Bears’ line- 
up this year and they should have a 
dangerous scoring club. 

Rice Institute, which last year fin- 
ished in the cellar, had a better club 
than their standing would indicate. 
Coach “Pug” Daugherty did very well 
with the material available. Victories 
over Texas A. & M. and Baylor were 
the high lights of the season. Rice 
had an excellent freshman squad and 
should give the other Conference 
members stiff opposition during the 
present season. 

Officials are agreed upon by the 
coaches and they are then assigned 
to the different games by the Presi- 
dent of the Directors’ Association. 
The double referee system has been 
in force in the Southwestern Con- 
ference for several years and has 
proved very satisfactory. The offi- 
ciating in most cases has been very 
close, perhaps too teehnical for the 
good of the game. But the games have 
been kept clean and fairly free from 
blocking and holding. 

Basketball on the whole is increas- 
ing greatly in popularity in the 
Southwest. Each year sees better 
playing facilities, better accommoda- 
tions for spectators, a finer spirit of 
sportsmanship and a more skillful, 
better coached group of high school 
and college players. 

While Oklahoma geographically be- 
longs to the Southwest the State 
University belongs to the Big Six. 
Coach Hugh McDermott’s Sooners 
again won their Conference champion- 
ship and for the second straight year 
repeated with an ever victorious 
season. 

Athens High of Texas, and Classen 
High of Oklahoma City furnished the 
two teams in the finals of the cham- 
pionship game at the National Inter- 
scholastic Tournament at Chicago, 
Coach Jimmy Kitts, Athens Hornets 
winning the National High School 
Championship by a score of 25 to 21 
over Coach Iba’s Classen sharp- 
shooters. 

A careful study of the results of 
recent years of both the National 
A. A. U. Tournament at Kansas City 
and the National Interscholastic at 
Chicago would indicate that basketball 
in the Southwest is not only coming 
forward by leaps and bounds but that 
the basketball center of the United 
States is gradually moving toward the 
Southwest. 
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New! This book is just off the press. It 
consists of 28 pages, covering KNOCK- 
DOWN Bleachers, ADD-A-SEAT Bleachers 
and the Leavitt Stadium Seat, carefully in- 
dexed and diagramed to be of the greatest 
possible service to you in solving your seat- 
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SELECTIONS FOR 1929 


LES GAGE, Sports Editor of College Humor 
collaborates with 
Eight Football Critics in Naming These All-Stars 


One Hundred and Seventy-six Football Players—the star perform- 
ers in their own conferences the country over—will receive recog- 
nition when College Humor steps forth with its novel All-American 
and All-Sectional grid selections. 


These honor elevens will appear in the February issue—out January 
first. Who knows but that one of your own boys will be proclaimed 
one of the country’s best? 


Eight prominent sports writers are contributing their first-hand 
knowledge of the "29 season, and choosing the All-Sectional teams for 
College Humor. 


Start your subscription now—you will then be sure to read our All- 
American feature. The regular price of College Humor is 35c per 
copy. Save $1.20 by returning your check or money order with the 
coupon below. 
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JUST TRY TO 


GET A TRICK BOUNCE 
OUT OF THIS BALL! 











PALDING has accomplished the de- 
S mise of the trick bounce, the “dead 

spot” and the wobbly pass in basket 
ball. Spalding has perfected a basket ball 
so perfectly balanced, with valve so clever- 
ly sheathed and counter-balanced, that it 
rolls like a billiard ball! 

Drop a Spalding ball on the valve—and 
from the bounce you'll begin to wonder if 
it has a valve! Pass it again and again— 
straight, sure, true, not the slightest ten- 
dency to wobble! Bounce it until you’re 
weary—you'll find every bounce a well- 
behaved bounce! 

The secret is a Spalding invention—a 
clever patented rubber pad that prevents 
the valve metal from coming in contact 
with the outer casing—prevents even a 
speaking acquaintance! And the bladder 
is made so that it counter-balances the 
valve. Roll it—it does not and cannot 
favor the valve side! 

Spalding Official Basket Balls M-V and 
M-V-C are made of leather specially 
tanned in the Spalding tannery at Leeds, 
England—the finest pebbled leather that 
can be produced. M-V and M-V-C come 


| all ready to inflate. 


Spalding also produces D-V and D-V-C 
Official Basket Balls, which are made of 
the finest American leather by the same 
skilled workmen who are responsible for 
the quality of the M-V and the M-V-C. 

Spalding completely outfits many of the 
finest basket ball teams in the country, 
furnishing everything from basket balls to 
uniforms. Write for the Spalding Basket 
Ball Booklet, which illustrates Spalding 
equipment in color and describes it in 


detail. © 1929 A. G. S. & B. 
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